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INTRODUCTION 


“ T HE overwhelming majority of American government officials 
who have ever had anything to do with the administration of laws 
designed to regulate industrial home work are firmly convinced that 


it can never be satisfactorily regulated. Low wages, long hours, 
child labour, unhealthy and insanitary working conditions—evils 
which long have characterised industrial home work in the United 
States—are part and parcel of the system, they believe. and com- 
plete abolition alone can actually eliminate them. This belief is 
shared by organised labour, civic and social leaders, public health 
authorities, consumers’ groups, and the more progressive employ- 
ers—all of whom look upon home work as a parasitic growth on 
the industrial system, injurious to the community at large and espe- 
cially to factory workers, whose standards are undermined by the 
competition of home workers. _ 

/ The prevailing American attitude toward industrial home work 
is sharply in contrast to that delineated by Valentine Paulin in her 
illuminating article on Home Work in France, which appeared in 
the International Labour Review some time ago./ The difference 
in viewpoints is easily understandable, however, when one com- 
pares the historical background of home work in the two countries. 





* Valentine Pautin: “Home Work in France: Its Origin, Evolution, and 
Future”, in International Labour Review, Vel. XXXVII,, No. 2, Feb. 1938. 
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“ The home work system in France, as Mlle. Paulin has shown, 
is rooted deep in the economy of the land, Going back through eight 
long centuries to the liberation of the serfs, it has had a slow and 
gradual development among a highly homogeneous people living in 
a predominantly rural atmosphere and specialising in the produc- 
tion of quality goods. Because of this combination of circumstances, 
it has been able to preserve certain happy features of the handicraft 
system and to avoid some of the worst abuses of the sweatshop. 

‘In the United States, on the other hand, industrial home work 
is not an integral part of the national economy. In some indus- 
tries it is a hangover from an earlier system of production. In 
others, it developed in competition with factory production during 
periods of rapid industrial expansion and has remained a serious 
problem to the present day. For. several decades—the period of 
heavy immigration—home workers, drawn largely from the poverty- 
stricken tenement districts of the larger cities, were subject to the 
ruthless exploitation of employers in highly competitive industries. 

Since the world war and the decline in immigration, home 
work, although still found in the tenement districts of large cities, 
has been spreading out into suburban and rural areas of the United 
States. While there has been some improvement in the sanitary 
conditions under which it is done, the economic evils of the home 
work system have remained. Since the beginning of the industrial 
depression in 1929, which aggravated these evils, there has been 
a concerted effort to do away with industrial home work. 


The following review of the historical development of home 
work in the United States and the many unsuccessful attempts to 
regulate it will, it is hoped, help to explain the prevailing American 
attitude toward the home work system and throw light on current 
problems which are discussed in later sections of the article. 


Home WorK IN THE UNITED STATES FROM THE CLOSE OF THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD TO THE CIVIL WAR 


Industrial home work made its first appearance in this country 
toward the close of the Colonial period. It was introduced by petty 
merchant capitalists to meet the demands of a growing wholesale 
trade in readymade goods. Instead of depending upon ‘chance pur- 
chases from handicraftsmen and farm families who made cloth, 
shoes, hosiery, and other articles of clothing, nails and staves, and 
a variety of household furnishings for general sale, these rising 
merchants now began to organise their own production units. It 
was not only more methodical but.also more profitable to buy raw 
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materials in quantity and have them made up by regular working 
forces at definite piece-work rates. In the absence of mechanical 
or power equipment, however, it was necessary to retain the house- 
hold as the manufacturing base. 

The textile manufacturers were among the first to employ home 
workers in large numbers. One New Hampshire manufacturer alone 
often had more than a hundred weavers working for him in their 
homes, and it is said that some of these women travelled six or 
eight miles to receive yarn and to return the woven cloth.2 Even 
after the introduction of the Arkwright spinning frame, thousands 
of home workers were still employed at spinning. The second large 
industry to introduce the home work system was the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, By 1850, in Massachusetts alone, 22,000 women 
home workers were working on boots and shoes, most of them en- 
gaged in stitching and bending “uppers” at home.* With the devel- 
opment of the ready-made clothing industry, which began about 1830, 
another large group of home workers found employment in sewing 
shirts, coats, pants, and other articles of wearing apparel for men. 
By 1835, it is said, “every country village within 100 miles of New 
York” had become “as busy as a beehive with tailors and tail- 
oresses.”* These people made the entire garment by hand in 
their homes. Cutting alone was done in the shops. 

Year by year, as other industries developed, the home work sys- 
tem continued to expand, In 1850, home work labour was used “in 
the getting up of clothing, shirts, stocks, hosiery, suspenders, car- 
riage trimmings, buttons, and a hundred other light things’® — 
among which may be mentioned straw hats and bonnets, collars, 
gloves, and paper boxes. 

In the earlier years of the Colonial period most of the home 
work was done by women in the rural sections of New England, 
New York, and other places on the eastern seaboard. As the years 
advanced, however, manufacturers began to draw upon the in- 
creasing number of poor women in the growing urban centres, many 
of whom lived and worked in stuffy, dilapidated garrets and dark, 
damp cellars. 

Hours of work, of course, were entirely unregulated and varied 
with economic status. Most of the city home workers were driven 





* William R. BacnatL: The Textile Industries of the United States, Cam- 
bridge, 1893, Vol. I, pp. 476-77. 

*Edith Assott: Women in Indusiry, New York, 1913, p. 175. 

*U. S. 61st Congress, 2nd Session, 1909-1910, Senate Documents, Vol. 94: 
Report on Condition of Women and Child W age-Earners in the United States. 
Vol. IX, History of Women in Industry in the United States, 1910, p. 121. 

* Thomas Mooney: Nine Years in America, Dublin, 1850, p. 17. 
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by need to ply their needles from 14 to 16 hours every day. Fully 
one-half of the home workers engaged in the production of hosiery 
in Philadelphia in the 1850’s, a writer of that period states, “have 
no practical concern with the ten-hour system, or the factory sys- 
tem, or even the solar system, They work at such hours as they 
choose in their own homes, and their industry is mainly regulated 
by the state of the larder.’’® 

The wages paid to home workers throughout the early half of 
the nineteenth century were low. In 1828, Matthew Carey claimed 
that there were at least 12,000 spoolers, spinners, seamstresses, shoe 
binders, and other women home workers in New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia, who could not earn, by constant employment 
for 16 hours out of the 24, more than $1.25 per week. In 1845, the 
New York Tribune reported, sewing women were paid six cents 
each for making white shirts and flannel undershirts. “A common 
fast seamstress,” the Tribune said, “can make two of these. shirts 
per day. Sometimes very swift hands, by working from sunrise to 
midnight, can make three. This is equal to 75 cents per week .. .”” 

In the years between 1830 and 1860 low home work wages were 
the subject of frequent discussion. Many observers held that home 
work wages were depressed by the competition of farm women 
and others who were not dependent upon their earnings from this 
source, Others attributed low home work wages to the over-supply 
of needy workers in the large cities and their constant pressure for 
work at any price. During the Civil War another factor contribut- 
ing to low wages entered the situation in the person of the army 
contractor. These contractors paid only half the Government’s wage 
rate, which, in 1861, was 17% cents apiece for army shirts. Hun- 
. dreds of home workers appealed to the Government for relief from 
this new form of exploitation, but to no avail. 

At the same time that the home work system was being ex- 
tended into new industries, technological forces were working to- 
ward its elimination in the older ones. Year after year, as new 
machinery was developed in such industries as textiles, boots and 
shoes, and hosiery, more and more work was taken out of the homes 
and concentrated in manufacturing establishments, This trend to- 
ward factory production began in the textile industry; by 1830 the 





*Edwin T. Freeptay: Philadelphia and Its Manufactures, Philadelphia, 
1858, pp. 241-242. 
*U. S. 61st Congress, 2nd Session, 1909-1910, Senate Documents, Vol. 94, 
op. cit., pp. 123, 134-135. 
*Fred A. SHannon: Economic History of the People of the United States, 
New York, 1934, p. 392. 
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transition from fireside to factory in this industry was practically 
completed. 

Boot and shoe manufacturing was the second large industry to 
do away with home work. During the Civil War machinery was 
rapidly improved to meet military demands, and the resulting in- 
creased factory production was accompanied by a correspondingly 
rapid decline in the use of home work. Between 1850 and 1875, 
for instance, the number of women home workers in the boot and 
shoe industry in Massachusetts dropped from 22,000 to 1,518.® 

With the introduction of the sewing machine, perfected in 1851, 
several branches of the ready-made clothing industry likewise began 
to undergo a considerable shift to factory production. This was 
partly due to the fact that sewing machines were too expensive 
to be purchased by many home workers, The growth of clothing 
factories was also stimulated by heavy Government purchases dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Other industries, including the manufacture of straw hats and 
paper boxes, gradually followed the same pattern of development 
—away from the home and into the factory. The technological 
forces that precipitated this shift, however, did not operate with 
equal strength in every industry. The economy of large-scale mach- 
ine production was a far more compelling factor in the shoe and 
textile industries, for instance, than it was in the manufacture of 
clothing. In addition, the large amount of capital required to enter 
either the shoe or the textile industry tended to keep out inefficient 
producers of the type that patronise the home work system. In the 
clothing industry, on the other hand, there was no such selective 
force at work, and the large, efficient manufacturers could not with- 
stand the competition of the small, sweatshop producers who entered 
the industry in overwhelming numbers, especially after 1880. By 
a minute division of labour, these small producers were able to get 
from unlimited numbers of unskilled workers, employed at starva- 
tion wages, the mass production of cheap goods that the large and 
more efficient manufacturers attained by constantly improving mach- 
ine methods of production. 

As a result of this division of labour, and in response to the 
growing demand for cheap products in the decades following the 
Civil War, home work not only was revived and extended in vari- 
ous branches of the clothing industry, but was introduced into other, 
technologically retarded, industries, such as cigar-making and the 





* Edith Aspotr: op. cit., p. 175. 
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manufacture of artificial flowers, both of which had previously been 
highly skilled shop crafts. 


GrowTH oF Home WorK AND THE TENEMENT SWEATSHOP 
FROM THE CIvIL WAR TO THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century, the evils that 
earlier characterised the home work system were greatly intensified 
by certain social-economic factors which, while present even before 
the Civil War, made their influence felt most strongly in the period 
of feverish industrial expansion that followed. Chief among those 
factors were: (1) the extremely rapid increase in population — 
natural and through immigration—which created a reservoir of 
unskilled labour; (2) the concentration of this labour surplus in 
large urban centres; (3) the ascendancy of the doctrine of laissez- 
faire, with indifference to the social ills resulting from unbridled 
competition; (4) the impossibility of building up or maintaining 
decent labour standards through unionisation because of the hetero- 
geneous character of the immigrant population, which made organ- 
isation difficult; (5) the terrific pressure for work, which resulted 
in underbidding not only between the different national groups but 
also within the various groups of immigrants, 

The first major industries in which these various factors com- 
bined to create a home work problem of real magnitude were cigar- 
making and the manufacture of ready-made clothing. Home work 
was not introduced into cigar-making until early in the 1870’s, some 
years after the industry had been concentrated in factories. It did 
not assume formidable proportions in the clothing industry until 
the decades following 1880, when there was a reversal of the trend 
te factory production which had accompanied the earlier expansion 
of the industry brought about by the Civil War. 

In the cigar industry the home work system was adopted in an 
effort to meet the increasing demand for cheap cigars, which had 
been popularised by the Civil War. Lacking mass-production mach- 
inery, manufacturers sought to attain quantity output at low cost 
by a division of labour. The adoption, in 1869, of a wooden mould 
designed to aid in shaping cigars greatly facilitated this develop- 
ment, the final step being the employment of home workers. 

The introduction of the home work system in the cigar industry 
coincided with the immigration from Bohemia which began in 1869, 
toward the end of the Austro-Prussian War. The first Bohemian 
immigrants were skilled cigar-makers, mostly women, who had been 
thrown out of work when Austrian Government cigar factories in 
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Bohemia were destroyed during the war . For a time these women 
found ready employment at good wages making cigars in the fac- 
tcries of New York City. But the influx of actual or would-be 
cigar-makers continued, and before long thousands of men and 
women who could not find work in the factories were toiling at 
tobacco in miserable tenements. 

Home work wages in cigar-making, as in other industries, were 
extremely low. Rates per thousand ranged from $1.50 to $2 less 
than those paid factory workers on similar grades of cigars.° As a 
result the average earnings of home work families, working from 
14 to 16 hours a day, ranged from $5 to $6 a week™, whereas indi- 
vidual factory workers, employed from 50 to 57 hours a week, 
averaged about $12.12 Among the home workers, moreover, every- 
Lody in the family worked, children of all ages being obliged to 
spend from 8 to 10 hours a day stripping the tobacco leaves for their 
parents.'8 

The evils of low wages, long hours, and child labour were 
intensified by another form of exploitation, which grew out of the 
heavy bonding réquirements of the Internal Revenue Act of 1862. 
If the manufacturer allowed his home workers to live in scattered 
dwellings, he had to furnish a bond for each family. By concen- 
trating them in one large tenement, or in several adjoining tene- 
ments, he was able to satisfy the terms of the law with one bond. 
Manufacturers therefore bought or leased blocks of tenements and 
required their home workers to live in them. The home workers 
were packed into these tenements, four families to a floor, sixteen 
or twenty to a house, and charged excessive, often exorbitant, rent- 
als for small, dark, squalid rooms. Each month wages were with- 
held until the rent was collected in full, and in many instances fam- 
ilies did not receive a cent of their earnings for the first two weeks. 
In the meantime they had to buy groceries on credit in stores main- 
tained by their employers, where prices generally were much higher 
than elsewhere. If the manufacturer for whom they worked did 
not maintain such a store, they were thrown back on charity. _ 





” New York State, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, Vol. I, Albany, 1896, p. 553. 

“UJ. S. 50th Congress, 2nd Session, House of Representatives, Report No. 
3792: Report of the Select Committee of the. House of Representatives ta 
inquire Into The Alleged Violation of the Laws Prohibiting the Importation 
of Contract Laborers, Paupers, Convicts, and Other Classes, 1889, p. 368. 

** Samuel Gompers: Seventy Years of Life and Labor, New York. 1925, 
Vol. I, p. 135. 

* Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State 
of New York, Albany, 1885, p. 149. 
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Besides netting the manufacturers a handsome profit in the way 
of rent, this tenement system proved to be an effective coercive 
measure. If a manufacturer was dissatisfied with the work of a 
particular family, he could increase its rent or put it out. In 1877, 
when the home workers, “under the elation of victories gained by 
organised workers,” as Samuel Gompers put it, went on strike to 
better their own conditions, over 1,000 families were evicted.‘ As 
a result of this strike, the home work manufacturers began to em- 
ploy immigrants then entering the country in considerable num- 
bers, who were willing to work at even lower wages than those paid 
the immigrants who preceded them, 

The period between 1880 and 1895 saw a phenomenal expansion 
of the men’s and boys’ ready-made clothing industry and a rapid 
growth of women’s ready-made wearing apparel. This expansion 
was due to several factors: the greater division of labour, which 
made it possible to employ unskilled workers; the huge influx of 
immigrants from southeastern Europe, who created a reservoir of 
cheap, unskilled labour in large industrial centres; and the develop- 
ment of the contract system. As a result of these factors, this period 
was characterised by a very rapid growth of the home work system 
and the development of an equally serious evil, the tenement-house 
sweatshop. 

The tenement-house shop was one feature of the contract system 
in the clothing industry. Small contractors, lacking capital to main- 
tain shops in factories, set up shops in their tenement living quar- 
ters, which came to be known as “sweatshops.” These contractors 
were called “sweaters.” In contrast with these sweatshops were the 
well-equipped factories maintained by large contractors and called 
“outside” shops as distinguished from the “inside” shops of manu- 
facturers proper, from whom the outside shops obtained materials 
in large quantities. There was also a third group, consisting of 
small contractors who maintained “outside” shops, but operated 
on a much more modest scale. These contractors secured work 
either from large contractors or directly from manufacturers. 

In the years between 1882 and 1892 tenement sweatshops sprang 
up by the hundred in New York, Chicago, and other large cities. 
Any clothing worker who could scrape together fifty dollars or so 
and get a manufacturer or large contractor to trust him with a 
“bundle”—shirts, pants, vests, coats, cloaks, or whatever his spe- 
cialty happened to be—could go into business on his own. He 





hey Samuel Gompers: op. cit., Vol I. p. 147; and The Labor Movement. 
edited by George E. McNett, New York, 1890, p. 603. 
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rented a few machines at two dollars a month, set them up in his 
tenement living quarters, got together five or six “learners”, and 
put them to work under his supervision, Manufacturers and large 
contractors, pressed by competition among themselves and eager to 
get their goods made up as cheaply as possible, played the “sweat- 
ers” off, one against the other, thus driving contract prices continu- 
ally lower.1® 

Sanitary conditions in the great majority of the sweatshops 
were abominable. The evils of inadequate ventilation, faulty plumb- 
ing, and general dilapidation that characterised all tenement houses 
in the poorest immigrant districts were intensified among the gar- 
ment workers by terrific overcrowding. In hundreds of cases as 
many as fifteen or twenty workers were packed into one small front 
room of a two- or three-room apartment in which the “sweater” 


lived, while bundles of material and finished articles took up most 
of the meagre space in the dark back rooms. Reports of factory 
inspectors for this period repeatedly noted the filthy condition of 
these sweatshops and stressed the health hazards to the workers due 
to overcrowding.’® In addition to crowding their shops to capacity, 
the “sweaters”, as well as the manufacturers and large contractors, 
generally employed a considerable number of women home workers 


to finish goods in their own tenement apartments. 

Among the home finishers, sanitary conditions were no better 
than in the sweatshops. Filth, squalor, and crowding generally 
increased with penury, and the home finishers were drawn from the 
newest and most needy of the immigrants. The great majority were 
women whose husbands earned too little to maintain the family. 
Many of these women lived with their families in one small room 
which served as bedroom, kitchen, and workroom for as many as 
seven or eight persons. 'While the women were busy with household 
tasks, the garments were thrown about on “greasy chairs and tables, 


. . . filthy floors and vermin-infested beds.”!* 
Wage standards in the clothing industry were completely under- 


mined by the sweating system. In the tenement shops they were at 
least 25 or 30 per cent. lower than in the large outside shops, and as 





Cf. Lewis L. Lorwin: The Women’s Garment Workers, New York, 
1924, pp. 14, 16; Jacob Rus: How the Other Half Lives, New York, 1890, 
pp. 125-126; U. S DepartMeNT or Commerce, Bureau OF THE CENSUS: 
Twelfth Census of The United States, 1900, Vol. IX. Manufactures, Part ITI, 
p. 297. 

Cf. Fifth Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of the State of New 
York, Albany, 1891, pp. 27-28. 

7TrLINoISs, BUREAU oF LaBour Statistics: Seventh Biennial Report, 1892, 
Part II, p. 363. 
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the competition for “bundles” increased, the scale of wages declined 
to a point where it was “a mockery to name either the rate or the 
meagre sums received.” Among the home workers wage standards 
were even lower than in the sweatshops, piece rates seem to have been 
graduated inversely according to need. Work was given out “at the 
lowest figures” home workers would accept, “regardless of the prices 
paid to others or of the value of the work.”!® 

Actual earnings, in almost all cases, were reduced by the fact 
that the employees were made to bear the burden of providing and 
maintaining the necessary supplies and equipment. Whether they 
worked at home or in a sweatshop, they had to buy or rent their 
own machines, supply their own needles and thread, and pay their 
own repair bills. In many cases, also, the tenement shop workers 
were made to share the cost of light and heat. 

Hours of work in the tenement sweatshops and among the home 
finishers were entirely unregulated. During the busy seasons they 
were stretched at both ends of the day to the limit of physical en- 
durance. The sweatshop workers often were at their machines as 
early as four o’clock in the morning and always by five o’clock. 
They rarely stopped before nine o’clock at night, and many remained 
on the job until ten or eleven.® The home finishers worked far 
into the night, frequently “borrowing a couple of hours from the 
following day.” “It is not uncommon,” the New York factory in- 
spectors reported in 1891, “to see men and women who have worked 
from 16 to 19 hours a day for weeks in succession, and during seven 
days a week at that.” They were “urged to excessive hours of 
labour not more by their employers than by their own necessities.”’** 

As the sweating system expanded, the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the “outside” shops of large contractors who were 
unable to meet this competition gradually disappeared. It was much 
more advantageous to the large enterpriser in the clothing indus- 
tries to give his work out to “sweaters” than to maintain a factory 
of his own. By enlisting the services of many different “sweaters,” 
he was able to concentrate production in brief seasonal periods. 
The contract system also enabled him to reduce his overhead costs 
to a comparatively small figure, and relieved him of the burden 
of training and supervising workers, maintaining decent wage stan- 
dards, and adhering to the provisions of the factory laws. 

* Ibid., pp. 387, 389, 395. 

* Lewis L. Lorwin: of. cit., p. 21; and Itirnors, Bureau or Lasour 
Statistics: op. cit., p. 393. 

™ Sixth Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of the State of New 


York, Albany, 1892, p. 36. 
™Tiirnors, BurEAU oF Lasour StTaTistics: op. cit., p. 394. 
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In New York City, by 1892, both branches of the ready-made 
clothing industry—men’s and boys’, and women’s—relied almost 
solely upon tenement sweatshops and home workers.”* In Chicago, 
about the same time, not more than one-third of the work was done 
“directly by the manufacturer in his own factory.”** The clothing 
manufacturers of Boston, besides giving out a large amount of 
work to contractors in that city, also sent work to contractors in 
New York, who farmed it out to “sweaters” in the East Side tene- 
ments. By 1890 sweatshops and home work had made their ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, and various cities in upstate New York. 

In addition to its ruthless exploitation of helpless immigrants, 
the sweating system deprived thousands of experienced factory 
workers of their jobs and undermined the labour standards of those 
who remained in’the industry. “Any demand of the inside hands 
for increased wages or shorter hours,” it was reported early in the 
nineties, “is promptly met by transfer of work from the inside shop 
to a sweater; and the cutters alone remain secure from this com- 
petition.”’?4 

While the great majority of the home workers during this per- 
iod were employed in the finishing of coats, trousers, and knee- 
pants, home work was used also in various other branches of the 
clothing industry, such as shirts, overalls, ladies’ cloaks, waists, and 
aprons; in the fur industry; in the manufacture of hats, caps, hos- 
iery, and knit goods; in numerous accessory industries, such as 
artificial flowers and feathers, pocket-books, and suspenders; in 
the assembling of paper boxes and bags; and in the manufacturing 
or processing of certain food products, such as spaghetti, ice-cream, 
candy, and nuts. 


Earty Errorts To CoMBAT THE TENEMENT 
SWEATSHOP AND Home WorkK 


During this post-Civil-War period organised labour began its 
vigorous opposition to home work. The first active struggle against 
the system was conducted by the Cigar-makers’ International Union, 
which saw in home work a direct menace to the jobs as well as to 
the labour standards of the factory workers in the industry. This 





=Seventh Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of the State of New 
York, Albany, 1893, p. 12. 

* Journal of the House of Representatives of the Thirty-Eighth General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, 1893, p. 377. 

“Florence Kerrey: “The Sweating System”, in Hull-House Maps and 
Papers, 1895, p. 28. 
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union was a small, but militant, organisation of skilled craftsmen 
who had banded together after the passage of the Internal Revenue 
Act in 1862 to protect themselves in their new status as wage earn- 
ers. The strike was their major weapon in securing better condi- 
tions for factory workers. In dealing with home work, however, 
they chose to rely on legislation, holding that the home work prob- 
lem, since it concerned the well-being of the cigar consumer as well 
as the cigar-maker, “involved public policy” and should therefore 
be met by Government action.*5 

The cigar-makers began their struggle against the home work 
system in 1874, by initiating a determined campaign to arouse public 
epinion against the evils of home work on cigars. For several years, 
with the co-operation of the Liberal newspapers in New York and 
other cities, they held the spotlight on the dreadful sanitary condi- 
tions that existed in the tenements. Under such captions as “The 
Cigars of Death,” the papers frequently published articles stressing 
the health hazards of smoking cigars manufactured in overcrowded, 
badly ventilated, vermin-ridden dwelling places. 

After an unsuccessful attempt in 1879 to have tenement cigar- 
making abolished “under the taxing power of Congress,’’** the union 
concentrated its efforts on attempts to secure prohibitory legisla- 
tion under the police power of New York State. A Bill to prohibit 
tenement cigar-making in the interest of public health was intro- 
duced in the State Legislature four times before its passage in 1883. 
Within four months after its effective date, however, the law was 
declared unconstitutional on the technical ground that, contrary to 
a provision of the State Constitution, it contained subject matter 
not included in the title.2* The Cigar-makers’ Union thereupon 
drafted another Bill to correct the flaw in the 1883 Act. As part 
of this campaign the Union gave wide distribution to a circular sum- 
marising the evils of home work in the cigar industry, which was 
concentrated in New York City. In addition to bad sanitary con- 
ditions, this circular stressed the injurious effects of child labour, 
pointing out that, so far as the children of tenement cigar-makers 
were concerned, the compulsory education law was a dead letter. 
It also emphasised the demoralising influence of home work on the 
industry as a whole.”8 





* Samuel GomPers: op. cit., p. 183. 
* Ibid., p. 183. 
* Decision reported in: 94 N. Y. 497. 


*= Cf. New York State, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, Vol. I, Albany, 1896, pp. 550-553. 
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In its efforts to obtain prohibitory home work legislation the 
Union had the active support of men like Theodore Roosevelt, then 
a member of the State Assembly. The manufacturers who employed 
only factory workers likewise came out strongly against the home 
work system, urging the Legislature to “abolish the tenement-house 
cigar factories,” three-fifths of which were “insults to humanity.””® 
The proposed legislation also had the support of various civic organ- 
isations, many prominent physicians, and large numbers of the 
home workers themselves. The home workers were anxious to 
see tenement cigar manufacturing abolished because they felt that 
they would then have a better chance to obtain factory employment 
under superior working conditions, As one tenement cigar-maker 
testified, “the bosses do not like to give employment to good men 
in shops if they can get them into a tenement-house.”*® The failure 
in 1877 of a home workers’ strike had demonstrated the futility of 
their own efforts to improve working conditions under the home 
work system. 

The amended Bill was passed on 12 May 1884, and became 
effective at once. Two days later the home work manufacturers 
in the cigar industry proceeded to test the constitutionality of the 
revised law by having a tenement cigar-maker, Peter Jacobs, ar- 
rested for its violation. On 9 October of the same year it was 
declared unconstitutional by the New York State Supreme Court 
on the grounds that it was not a public health measure, that it was 
discriminatory, and that, in passing it, the Legislature had exceeded 
its police power and interfered unduly with the use of private 
property.24 On 20 January 1885 this decision was unanimously 
upheld by the New York Court of Appeals.” 

The fate of this early Act in the Jacobs decision had an impor- 
tant bearing on subsequent efforts to do away with the evils of home 
work. For nearly fifty years no further attempts were made to 
secure legislation designed directly to protect the economic inter- 
ests of labour and industry against the inroads of the home work 
system because of this decision. Instead, attention was centred on 
legislation in the interest of public health, and home work measures 
took the form of sanitary and health regulations concerned primarily 
with safeguarding the consumer. 





* Ibid., pp. 556-557. 
" Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State 

cf New York, Albany, 1885, p. 175. 

™ Decision reported in: 33 Hun 374. 

™ Decision reported in : 98 N. Y. 98. 
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14 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
The organised cigar-makers, as a result of the Jacobs decision, 
decided to abandon all attempts to check the home work system 
through legislation and to concentrate on economic action against 
the home work manufacturers through strikes and boycotts. They 
also continued their publicity campaign against tenement-made cigars 
as a menace to the public health and developed the union label as 
a very effective means of enlisting consumers’ support. 


Shortly after the organised cigar-makers had abandoned their 
efforts to secure home work legislation, workers in various branches 
of the clothing industry initiated a long struggle against the home 
work system and tenement-house sweatshops. 

In 1886 the clothing workers of Boston, finding that their 
work was rapidly being taken away from them and given to “sweat- 
ers” in New York City, began a vigorous campaign to curb the use 
of tenement labour, advocating, among other measures, the passage 
of a law that would compel Massachusetts manufacturers to label 
such goods as “tenement-made.’° The same year a small group 
of young intellectuals in New York City organised an “Anti-Sweat- 
ing League” to fight the exploitation of the helpless immigrant 
workers in the East Side tenements.** 


In 1891, the United Garment Workers of America, the first 
national union of any importance in the clothing field, was organ- 
ised. This organisation immediately took up the cudgels against 
the sweating system, endeavouring to remedy the situation by 
strikes and other forms of direct economic action, appealing to the 
public for support of the anti-sweating movement, and pressing 
for investigations of conditions in the sweatshops by the Bureaus 
of Labour Statistics in the various garment-manufacturing States. 
In response to this pressure such investigations were conducted be- 
tween 1891 and 1895 in San Francisco, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago. In almost every case the findings 
fully substantiated labour’s charges that tenement-made clothing was 
a menace to the health of the community and that brutal exploitation 
of helpless immigrant workers in the tenements continuously low- 
ered the scale of wages throughout the industry. 

In Chicago the fight against the sweating system was led by 
Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, and. other social workers on the 
staff of Hull House—the world-famous settlement opened in the 
heart of the immigrant section of that city in 1889—working hand 





* Cf. U. S. 52nd Congress, 2nd Session, House Report 2309, United States 
Manufacturers’ Committee, Report on the Sweating System, 1893, p. 98. 


“Lewis L. Lorwin: op. cit., p. 30. 
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in hand with the Chicago Trades and Labour Assembly, the central t 
labour body of the city. In New York, after the passage in 1886 | 
of the first Factory Act, which was designed “to regulate the em- 
ployment of women and children in manufacturing establishments,” 
the factory inspectors in their annual reports repeatedly stressed the 
need for legislation to regulate, if not to prohibit, manufacturing in 
tenements. They pointed out the impossibility of enforcing the 
law regulating hours of work of women and children employed in 
tenement sweatshops. The only real remedy, they contended, de- 
spite the courts’ earlier refusals to uphold legislation prohibiting 
tenement manufacturing, “lies in entirely prohibiting the manu- 
facture of goods for the market in these dens and tenements.”*5 
By 1890 the cry against the sweating system had been taken up 
throughout the country by press and pulpit, and popular resent- 
ment against the system had reached high pitch. 















ANTI-SWEATING LEGISLATION Prior To 1907 






In the nine-year period from 1891 to 1899, inclusive, twelve 
States undertook to regulate manufacturing in tenements and other 
dwelling houses in the interest of public health. 

Massachusetts, long a pioneering State in the field of social legis- 

lation, led the way with its Act of 28 May 1891.5° This measure, ° 
directed against the tenement-house sweatshop, provided that any 
dwelling place in which ready-made coats, vests, trousers, or over- 
coats were manufactured or processed by persons other than the 
immediate members of the family living therein was to be deemed 
a factory and subjected to all the rules and regulations regarding 
sanitation, lighting, etc., embodied in the factory inspection laws. 
All such shops and the clothing processed therein were to be in- 
spected periodically by the district police, and any evidence of the 
presence of infectious disease was to be reported to the State Board 
of Health. The law also provided that all goods manufactured in 
tenement-house workshops should bear a label giving the name of 
the city and State in which the garment was made. 

Subsequent amendments enacted during the following five years 
extended the coverage of the Act to “any wearing apparel . . . in- 
tended for sale,” and made it illegal for manufacturers or con- 
tractors to give work to home workers processing or finishing articles 
































= Third Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of the State of New 
York, Albany, 1889, p. 28. 
* Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves, 1891, Ch. 357. 
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of wearing apparel in their living rooms unless they had obtained 
licences approved by the chief of the district police.*? 

In 1898 the manufacturing or processing of wearing apparel in 
any tenement apartment or dwelling house, except by members of 
the family residing there, was prohibited. Moreover, clothing made 
by members of the family in living rooms for which a licence had 
not been obtained was to be tagged by the enforcing authorities as 
“tenement-made.”38 

New York again attempted to regulate tenement manufactur- 
ing by means of a Board of Health measure, and two amendments 
to the Factory Acts passed in May 1892.3® The amended Factory 
Act attacked the problem from two angles. The first amendment 
prohibited the manufacture, in whole or in part, of coats, vests, 
trousers, knee-pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, purses, feathers, arti- 
ficial flowers, cigars, furs, fur trimmings, and fur garments in any 
living room of a tenement or dwelling house except by the imme- 
diate members of the: family residing therein, thus abolishing 
“sweatshops” in living quarters. While the living quarters of home 
work families were not subject to any further control by the factory 
inspector, they were to be regulated under the Board of Health 
measure. This measure, however, was never enforced. The second 
amendment regulated “sweatshops” in non-living rooms of tene- 
ments and dwelling houses, providing that, for the maintenance of 
such shops, it was necessary to obtain a permit from the factory 
inspector. This permit was to be issued only after inspection had 
shown that the shop conformed with the sanitary and health pro- 
visions of the law. 

Within the next five years these amendments to the New York 
Tactory Act were revised and supplemented several times. Their 
coverage was extended to eleven additional products. Manu factur- 
ers and contractors were required to keep a register of all work- 
shops and living rooms in which their materials were manufactured 
or processed, and landlords were held responsible for seeing that 
living quarters were not used illegally for manufacturing purposes. 
Articles made in violation of any provision of the law were to be 
tagged as “tenement-made” and could not be offered for sale.* 

In 1899, New York, following the principle incorporated in 
the Massachusetts law some six years earlier, extended the licensing 





** Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves, 1892, Ch. 296; and 1893, Ch. 246. 
*® Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves, 1898, Ch. 150. 
” New York, Laws, 1892, Ch. 655; and Ch. 673, sections 13 and 14. 


“New York, Laws, 1893, Ch. 173, section 2; 1896, Ch. 991, sections 2, 
5, 6; 1897, Ch. 415, Article VII. 
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and inspection provisions of the Act to cover the living quarters 
of home work families.*4 In 1904, the law was further changed and 
strengthened so as to place responsibility for its observance more 
largely upon the landlords and manufacturers.** Beginning in that 
year, licences no longer were issued for the living quarters of indi- 
vidual home work families or for tenement-house shops. Instead, 
they covered the entire tenement building in which manufacturing 
was carried on, and were issued only on the application of the land- 
lord after a thorough inspection of his property and a careful exam- 
ination of its sanitary and health history as recorded by the city 
Board of Health and Tenement House Department. Manufacturers 
were required to check with the Department of Labour to make sure 
that the house in which the home work applicant lived was duly 
licenced. The amendment of 1904, however, was retrogressive in one 
in»portant respect in that it exempted one and two family houses from 
regulation, making the law applicable only to tenement houses. (It 
was not until the enactment of the Home Work Law of 1935 that 
one and two family dwellings throughout the States were again cov- 
ered.) By 1906 coverage had been extended to include aprons, poc- 
ket-books, slippers, paper boxes, paper bags, articles of rubber, 
macaroni, spaghetti, ice-cream, ices, candy, confectionery, nuts, and 
preserves, making a total of 41 listed articles,“ 

The Illinois and New Jersey laws of 1893; the Maryland law 
of 1894, which was amended in 1896 and again in 1902; the Penn- 
sylvania law of 1895, amended in 1897 and again in 1899; the Ohio 
law of 1896; the Indiana law of 1897, amended slightly in 1899; 
the Missouri and Connecticut laws of 1899; and the Wisconsin and 
Michigan laws of the same year, both of which were amended in 
1901—all were patterned more or less closely after the anti-sweating 
legislation developed in Massachusetts and New York.** 

The essential features of this legislation may be summarised as 
follows: (1) A clear distinction was made between the living quar- 
ters of home work families and workshops located in tenements; 





“New York, Laws, 1899, Ch. 191, Article VII. 
“ New York, Laws, 1904, Ch. 550. 

“New York, Laws, 1906, Ch. 129. 

“Illinois, Laws, 1893, p. 99; New Jersey, Acts, 1893, Ch. 216; Maryland, 
Laws, 1894, Ch. 302; Laws, 1895, Ch. 467; Laws, 1902, Ch. 101; Pennsyl- 
vania, Laws, 1895, Act No. 20: Laws, 1897, Act No. 37; Laws, 1899, Act 
No. 64; Ohio, General and Local Acts, 1896, pp. 317-319; Indiana, Laws, 
1897, Ch. 65, sections 13 and 14; Laws, 1899, Ch. 142, section 14; Missouri, 
Laws, 1899, pp. 273-274; Connecticut, Public Acts, 1899, Ch. 199; Wisconsin, 
Laws, 1899, Ch. 232; 1901, Ch. 239; Michigan, Public Acts, 1899, No. 233; 
1901, No. 113, section 17. 
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(2) the maintenance of shops in living quarters was completely 
prohibited; (3) shops in non-living rooms of tenements and dwell- 
ing houses were classed as factories and required to conform to 
the general factory laws as well as to the sanitary and health provi- 
sions of the anti-sweating Acts themselves; (4) the living quarters 
of home work families were subject solely to sanitary and health 
regulations. 

The inspection provisions of the anti-sweating laws were gen- 
erally enforced by deputy inspectors working under the State fac- 
tory inspectors, in Massachusetts by the district police, and in Mary- 
land by the Bureau of Industrial Statistics and Information, In 
several States the metropolitan boards of health co-operated with 
these agencies. Despite this co-operation, however, inspection staffs 
in the large industrial centres were far too small to ensure effective 
enforcement. The almost impossible task of keeping a check on 
thousands of workers in the congested tenement districts of large 
cities like New York and Chicago was made even more difficult by 
constant shifting of residence among tenement workers. In New 
York, in 1903, for instance, nearly 10,000 licences were surrendered 
or cancelled “owing to change of residence of the licensee.” The 
Commissioner of Labour remarked that, “even if our inspection 
force was multiplied three-fold, it would still be inadequate to keep 
under proper surveillance the nomads of the tenements.”*5 


Decline of the Tenement Sweatshop 


The anti-sweating laws succeeded in largely abolishing the tene- 
ment sweatshops. In addition to forcing the sweatshops out of tene- 
ment living rooms, these laws tended to drive them from the non- 
living rooms of tenements as well. In order to meet the require- 
ments of the law, most of the sweatshop contractors in the large 
clothing centres had to move to quarters designed specifically for 
manufacturing purposes, 

In Massachusetts, where all the laws relating to factory regu- 
lation were brought to bear upon the sweatshops, their abolition was 
accomplished within a few months. The tagging provision of the 
Massachusetts law was an equally powerful check on the sweatshop. 
By 1898 the manufacture of men’s clothing in Massachusetts, with 
the exception of the finishing of trousers, was carried on almost 
entirely in factories or shops conforming to factory standards.‘ 





“New York Strate DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Factory Inspection, Albany, 1904, p. xxxiii. 

“ Annual Report of the Chief of the Massachusetts District Police, 1891, 
pp. 461, 463; 1892, p. 409; 1895, p. 248; 1898, p. 270. 
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Under the New York law, sweatshops were promptly driven out of 
tenement living quarters, and by the close of 1893 the factory inspec- 
tors had been able “to wipe out the worst of the places where cloth- 
ing was manufactured” in non-living rooms as well.*7 By 1900 the 
largest part of the actual manufacture of clothing in New York 
had been concentrated in factories or in shops located in factory 
buildings. Finishing, however, as in Massachusetts, continued to 
be done by home workers, 

The Pennsylvania law likewise put a quick end to sweatshops in 
living quarters and resulted in the establishment of many “outside” 
shops.** In Maryland, where the sweating system was not vigorously 
attacked until the amendment of the earlier Anti-sweating Act in 
1902, the number of sweatshops was greatly reduced within a few 
years thereafter.* F 

Not only anti-sweating legislation, but several other factors led 
to the abolition of sweatshops in non-living rooms of tenements. 
These included the unceasing campaign of organised labour against 
the sweating system, the beginnings of unionism among the immi- 
grant clothing workers, the development of organised groups to 
protect consumers’ interests, and the technological advancement of 
the clothing industry. 

In the men’s and boys’ branch of the ready-made clothing indus- 
try the United Garment Workers of America did much to help to 
abolish the tenement sweatshop. By repeated resort to strikes, this 
organisation induced many manufacturers to cease giving work to 
sweatshop contractors and to open shops of their own.®® The work- 
ers on women’s ready-made wearing apparel, however, were not so 
successful. While tenement sweatshops were declining during this 
early period, the home work system remained impregnable against 
the attack of both groups of organised workers. 

In both branches of the clothing industry and in various allied 
trades, the unions, following the example of the organised cigar- 
makers, early adopted the union label as another weapon against the 
sweatshop and the home work system, They spent thousands of 
dollars to popularise union-label goods and build up consumers’ dis- 
crimination against the products of the sweatshop. 

“ Eighth Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of the State of New 
York, Albany, 1894, pp. 10-12. 

“Seventh Annual Report of the Factory Inspectors of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 1896, pp. 6, 15. 

“ MaryYLAND, Bureau or STATISTICS AND INFORMATION: Eighteenth An- 


nual Report, 1909, p. 69; Nineteenth Annual Report, 1910, p. 69. 


"Cf. George L. Boren: Getting a Living, 1903, p. 515; and U. S. Ds- 
PARTMENT OF Lasour: The Sweating System by Henry Wuurte, Bulletin No. 
4, May 1896, pp. 371-372. 
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The label activities of the various unions were supplemented by 
the work of the National Consumers’ League, following its organisa- 
tion in 1899. Acting on the theory that ultimate responsibility for 
the sweating system rests upon the purchasers of sweatshop pro- 
ducts, that organisation endeavoured to combat the sweating evil 
by inducing the consuming public to patronise those manufacturers 
who maintained decent working conditions, conformed to all fac- 
tory laws, and had their products made entirely on their premises. 

Beginning about 1895, developments within the clothing industry 
contributed to the decline of the sweatshop. In order to keep costs 
low many manufacturers introduced the so-called Boston system 
of production, breaking the work down into as many as 150 differ- 
ent operations on a suit of clothes.54 This minute division of labour, 
together with the other economies of large scale production, em- 
phasised the inefficiency and wastefulness of the sweatshop and thus 
further accelerated its decline, Finishing, however, continued to be 
given out to home workers even by the largest manufacturers, since 
accommodation for the two or four persons required to finish the 
work of one machine operator would have meant a great increase 
in rent and other overhead expenses. Thus in the clothing industry 
the home work system remained entrenched. 

It was only in the cigar industry that home work was practically 
abolished in the decade following 1895. Its disappearance was due 
to three distinct influences; the strong aversion of consumers, 
created by the agitation of the organised cigar-makers, to tenement- 
made cigars; the development of machinery for stripping, bunching, 
and wrapper-cutting; and the rise of the “tobacco trust,” a $25 mil- 
lion organisation which brought thousands of workers into large 
factories, introduced machines wherever possible, and gained control 
of a large proportion of the retail outlets for tobacco products.™ 
In all other industries covered by the various anti-sweating laws, 
home work remained a serious problem. 


Tue Home Work System 1n 1907-1929 


The anti-sweating laws proved totally inadequate, where home 
work was concerned, to cope with the evil they were specifically 





Cf. U. S. Department or ComMMeRcE, Bureau or Census: Twelfth 
Census of the United States, 1900, Vol. IX, Manufactures, Part III, Special 
Reports on Selected Industries, p. 297; U. S. 64th Congress, Ist Session, 
Senate Document 415, Final Report and Testimony Submitted to Congress 
by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 1916, Vol. I, p. 564. 

"Cf. The Tenement House Problem, edited by Robert W. DeForest and 
Lawrence Vetter, New York, 1903, Vol. I, p. 53; and Victor S. CLarxK: 
History of Manufactures in the United States, New York, 1929, Vol. II, p. 513. 
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designed to eliminate, namely, the health hazards of goods manu- 
factured under insanitary working conditions, Moreover, as already 
noted, these laws made no attempt to deal with certain economic 
aspects of the home work problem. Low wages, long hours, and 
child labour continued to be characteristic of home work and to con- 
stitute a threat to factory standards. An investigation of working 
conditions among home finishers on ready-made clothing in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Rochester—made in 
1909 as part of the Congressional study on the “condition of woman 
and child wage-earners in the United States”**—clearly showed 
that tenement manufacturing continued to be carried on under 
conditions of filth, congestion, and disease such as were character- 
istic of the home work system of the nineties. This study concluded 
that since no State could afford to employ a corps of inspectors suffi- 
ciently numerous to guarantee that tenement-made clothing would 
be free from disease, home work “should be abolished in the inter- 
ests of the public health.”5* Several subsequent investigations gave 
added proof of the fact that these laws were clearly unenforceable. 


In addition, these investigations supplied evidence of the low 
wages, long hours, and child labour which prevailed in the home 
work industries. The average earnings for a full week of the 674 
home finishers who were covered in the Congressional investigation 
mentioned above were $3.21. Most of these women put in extremely 
long hours ; in New York City, for example, it was found that over 
one-fourth of the home finishers covered worked 10 hours a day or 
more.*> An investigation of home work in the artificial flower 
industry, conducted by a private foundation from 1910 to 1912, 
showed that the average weekly earnings of 102 home work fam- 
ilies, despite the combined efforts of several members working all 
hours of the day and night, were only $4.92.5° 


Because of the low rates of pay for homework, children in home 
work households were commonly required to assist in the work in 
order to increase the meagre family earnings, The investigation of 
the 674 home finishers revealed that 110 children ranging from five 
to fifteen years of age were employed as helpers; 83 of them were 





*U. S. 6lst Congress, 2nd Session, 1909-1910, Senate Documents, Vol. 
87: Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United 
States, Vol. II, Men’s Ready-Made Clothing, 1911. 


™ Ibid., p. 316. 
* Ibid., pp. 227, 241. 


Russet, Sace Founnation: Artificial Flower Makers, by Mary Van 
Kuieecx, New York, 1913, p. 105. 
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22 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW - 
under fourteen years old.5? In the artificial flower industry, it was 
found that 371 persons in the 110 families visited worked on flow- 
ers, and that 181, or nearly half the total number so employed 
were children under sixteen years of age; 38 were less than eight 
years old, and 101 were between eight and fourteen.®® 


The artificial flower report emphasised the detrimental effects 
of home work on factory workers arid the impossibility of estab- 
lishing or maintaining decent labour standards so long as it pre- 
vailed. Since home workers could and did work unlimited hours, 
their employment offered the manufacturer a convenient escape from 
all legal restrictions on the hours of work of women and minors in 
factories. Owing to the competition of home workers, moreover, 
factory wage rates had been driven so low that the weekly earnings 
of the shop workers covered in the investigation (excluding fore- 
women) averaged only $6.37, and, at the height of the season, 13.3 
per cent. of the women factory workers in the.industry earned less 
than $3 per week. “The first line of attack to improve conditions in 
the factories,” this report concluded, “must undoubtedly be against 
the home work system.” Two possible solutions were suggested: 
(1) the setting of a minimum wage, payment of which “would 
result in limiting home work, since home work thrives through un- 
der-payment”; (2) the enactment of legislation “absolutely prohibit- 
ing any manufacture in tenement homes.”® 

The ineffectiveness of the anti-sweating laws and the need for 
new legislation were again brought into the limelight in New York 
State by the Factory Investigating Commission created by the State 
Legislature in 1911, Among other things, this Commission made a 
thorough study of tenement manufacturing®, which revealed that 
the home work system of manufacture was much more prevalent 
than had been generally recognised. Home workers were found 
employed in the manufacture of 62 articles in addition to the 41 
listed in the New York law.*t The Commission’s findings as to 
insanitary working conditions, low wages, long hours, and child 
labour led to the conclusion that complete abolition was the only 
real solution of the home work problem. 





*U. S. 6lst Congress, 2nd Session, 1909-1910, Senate Documents, Vol. 
87, op. cit., p. 230. 

® RuSsELL SAGE FounpDATION: op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

* Ibid, pp. 104, 217, 222, 223. 

© New York State: Preliminary Report of the Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, 1912, Vol. I, pp. 83-92; Second Report of the Factory Investigating 
Commission, 1913, Vol. I, pp. 90-119, Vol. II, pp. 669-697. 
“ Ibid., Second Report, Vol. I, pp. 92-93. 
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However, the Commission did not feel justified “in recommend- 
ing that the whole system be rooted out at once,” because of the 
immediate hardship that might result from such action. It there- 
fore made a series of recommendations to strengthen the existing 
regulations.** These regulations were adopted by the New York 
State Legislature in January 1913.% 

The amended Home Work Law prohibited the manufacture of 
food products, dolls, dolls’ clothes, and infants’ and children’s wear- 
ing apparel in tenement houses; extended the licensing provisions of 
the law to cover tenement manufacture of all other articles; re- 
quired every manufacturer giving out material for tenement manu- 
facture to secure a permit from the Commissioner of Labour; and 
extended the application of the Child Labour Law to manufactur- 
ing in tenements. 

In its final report to the State Legislature, the Factory Investi- 
gating Comrhission recommended continued study of the condi- 
tions of tenement manufacture and the abolition of suth manu- 
facture, “if, after two or three years, it is found that attempted 
regulation is unsuccessful . . .”® 

A report on industrial home work in Massachusetts,© published 
shortly after the report of the New York Factory Investigating 
Commission, contained similar findings and recommendations. These 
recommendations were incorporated in a Bill introduced in the Gen- 
eral Court in 1915,®* but the Bill failed to be enacted. 


In 1923-24, ten years after the recommendations of the Factory 
Investigating Commission had been incorporated in the Home Work 
Law of New York State, another investigation of tenement manu- 
facturing in that State, made by the Commission to Examine the 
Laws Relating to Child Welfare, disclosed the fact that “practically 
nothing had been done towards the solution of the problem.” While 
sanitary conditions had improved, wages remained extremely low 
and “illegal child labour” was “the most serious feature of the 
home work system.” On the basis of these findings, the Industrial 
Commissioner concluded that there was “no real legitimate reason 
why this work should be permitted to continue” and recommended 





@ Ibid., Second Report, Vol. I, pp. 118-123. 

* New York, Laws, 1913, Ch. 260. 

“ New York State, Second Report of the Factory Investigating Commission, 
1913, Vol. IL. p. 123. 

®@MassacHusetts Bureau or Statistics and Women’s EDUCATIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL Union, Boston: Industrial Homework in Massachusetts. 
Boston, 1915. 

© Ibid., p. xxii. 
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its “gradual elimination as the result of continuous study and 
investigation.” 

As a result of this investigation the responsibility for home 
work inspection was transferred to the Bureau of Women in Indus- 
try because it was felt that this Bureau had a particular interest in 
these problems since practically all home workers are women and 
children, The Bureau was directed not only to carry on the routine 
work of home work inspection, but also to “study continuously the 
health, the social, and the economic aspects of this problem.”® Be- 
tween 1924 and 1929 two detailed studies were published, namely: 
Home work in the Men’s Clothing Industry in New York and 
Rochester, in 1926, and Some Social and Economic Aspects of Home 
Work, in 1929. No new legislation resulted from either. 

In the years between 1914 and 1929 only two States, Tennessee 
and California, adopted new measures dealing with industrial home 
work; and only four States, Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, revised their earlier regulations. 

The Tennessee law, enacted in 1915, was patterned after the 
earlier anti-sweating laws.® California, however, approached the 
home work problem from an entirely different angle, attacking the 
low wages of the system rather than its health hazards, and applying 
the State Minimum Wage Law to home workers. Under the Mini- 
mum Wage Order for manufacturing industries issued in Novem- 
ber 1918, manufacturers were required to obtain a permit to give 
out home work, to keep a record of the earnings of their home 
workers and the amount of work done by each, and to pay a piece 
rate for home work equal to one which would yield not less than 
21 cents an hour to 75 per cent. of the women factory workers on 
the same type of work.” 

Wisconsin subsequently followed the same line of attack. In 
1921, when it enacted a new Home Work Law, it made the issuance 
of permits to home work manufacturers dependent upon compliance 
not only with certain sanitary standards but also with the various 





* New York State DEPARTMENT OF Lasour: Report on Manufacturing 
in Tenements Submitted to the Commission to Examine the Laws Relating to 
Child Welfare, by State Industrial Commissioner Bernard L. SHreENnTAG, Mar. 
1924, pp. 5-6, 7. 

* Ibid., p. 8; and New Yorx State DEPARTMENT OF Lazsour: Annual Re- 
port of the Industrial Commissioner, 1924, p. 17. 


* Tennessee, Laws, 1915, Ch. 28. The Tennessee law was revised in 1919 
(Tennessee, Laws, 1919, Ch. 110, section 13), and the revised law held the 
manufacturer responsible for hours of labour and child labour in home manu- 
facturing as well as for ventilation, sanitation, etc. 
he. S. DEPARTMENT OF LazBour: Monthly Labor: Review, Feb. 1919, pp. 
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State laws relating to the employment of women and minors, includ- 
ing the Minimum Wage Law. A separate order, issued under the 
Minimum Wage Law, required that “home workers shall be paid at 
a rate which would yield factory workers doing similar work at 
least the minimum wage.’’7! 

In Pennsylvania, after a survey of industrial home work made 
between 1916 and 1920 and a second study made in 1924, the Indus- 
trial Board, in June 1925, issued a series of regulations virtually 
reviving the old anti-sweating law which had been in abeyance since 
1905. In addition, the Board directed that the provisions of the 
Women’s Act and the Child Labour Act should be applied to work 
done in the home as well as in the factory. Enforcement of these 
regulations was assigned to the Bureau of Women and Children for 
the same reason that this transfer had been made in New York.” 

Except in these few States, comparatively little was done between 
1914 and 1929 to combat the home work system through State 
action. In addition to action taken by the States mentioned, the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labour, 
shortly after its organisation in 1918, took a definite stand against 
industrial home work. In a report on home work in Bridgeport, 
- Connecticut, published in December 1919, its policy was set forth 
as follows: 

The Women’s Bureau feels that home work should be abolished. There 
seems to be little reason why a group of workers should be obliged to carry 
a large part of the overhead expenses of the manufacturer, supplying housing, 
heating, lighting, equipment, and frequently machinery, while at the same 
time earning in many cases lower wages than do the workers who are employed 
in the factory itself. The added difficulty of. regulating sanitary conditions 
under which home work is being done and the practical impossibility of pre- 
venting child labour through any system of legislation, or inspection produce 
a condition which is clearly most undesirable.” 

Subsequent reports of investigations conducted by the Women’s 
Bureau in various parts of the country have reiterated this policy. 

While little effective control over home work was achieved prior 
to 1929 by means of legislation, some gains were made by organised 
labour in its incessant fight against the system through economic 
action. 





™ A.J. Attmeyer: The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin: A Case Study 
wn Labor Law Administration, 1932, pp. 217, 219, University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 17. 

™ PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDUsTRY: /ndustrial Home- 
work in Pennsylvania, by Agnés Mary Hadden Byrnes, 1921; Conference 
on Women in Industry, Special Bulletin No. 10, Dec. 1925, pp. 88-89; Jndus- 
trial Homework and Child Labor, Special Bulletin No. 11, 1926, pp. 4, 28, 29. 

™ U. S. DeparTMENT oF Lasour, WomeEN’s Bureau: Homework in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, Bulletin No. 9, 1920, p. 6. 
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The stand taken by organised labour is probably best presented 
in the statement of policy issued by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labour in 1912: 

Home work .. . is uneconomic, demoralising to the men, women and 
children engaged in it, makes impossible thorough application or enforcement 
of sanitary conditions of work, reasonable regulation of the hours of labour or 
laws limiting or abolishing child labour; . . . the entire tendency of home work 
is calculated to frustrate the humanitarian work of the labour movement for 
the protection and promotion of the rights and interests of the working people, 
and is particularly detrimental to womanhood and childhood. The Execu- 
tive Council, therefore, endorses and will aid to the fullest of its ability the 
abolition of home work .. .™ 

For years unions in both branches of the ready-made clothing 
industry, the hat and cap makers, and the fur workers made com- 
plete abolition of home work one of their principal demands in strike 
after strike. The first group of workers to win this demand was 
the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, organised in 1901. As the 
result of a thirteen weeks’ strike in the winter of 1904-05, this 
union obtained a collective agreement, one of the chief provisions of 
which was abolition of the tenement sweatshop and of home work.™5 
Through strong organisation the cloth hat and cap makers have 
been able to enforce this provision, and home work has never since 
been a problem in that industry. 

In the women’s branch of the clothing industry, although union- 
isation had made little headway prior to the organisation of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers in 1900, home work was 
effectively eliminated prior to 1914. As the result of a ten weeks’ 
strike in the summer of 1910, the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Makers of 
New York City obtained a collective agreement — the so-called 
“protocol”—which forbade the giving out of home woik.% The 
provision prohibiting home work has been written into practically all 
subsequent agreements of this union, and similar home work provi- 
sions were later included in the union agreements of other important 
locals of the women’s clothing industry in New York and other 
clothing centres.77_ The International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has been able to enforce these prohibitions quite effectively, 
and since introduction of the National Recovery Administration it 
has organised branches in a number of accessory industries, such 





™Cf. U. S. NatronaAt Recovery ADMINISTRATION, DIvIsION oF REVIEW: 
Work Materials, No. 45, NRA and Industrial Homework, by O. W. Rosen- 
ZWEIG, (mimeographed report) Mar. 1936, p. 21. 

%™ J. M. Bupisu and George Soute: The New Unionism in the Clothing 
Industry, New York, 1920, pp. 76-77. 

™ Tbid., pp. 80, 111, 145. 

™ Lewis L. Lorwin: op. cit., pp. 228-229. 
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as artificial flowers, all of which are fighting against the use of 
home work, because of the depressing effect it has on factory 
standards. 

Another industry in which home work was early eliminated, 
partly through union efforts, is the preparation and manufacture of 
furs. The first collective agreement to contain a prohibition of 
home work in this industry was signed in New York City on 8 
September 1912.78 Recently, New York workers engaged in lining 
fur gloves secured a union agreement eliminating home work on 
that type of work.” 

In the manufacture of men’s ready-made clothing, however, it 
was not until some years after the organisation of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in 1914 that any real progress was made in ‘the 
elimination of home work through union agreement. 

In Chicago and Cleveland, decisions rendered by arbitration 
boards in 1920 provided for the abolition of home work. In Roches- 
ter, although the agreement between the Amalgamated. Clothing 
Workers and the Clothier’s Exchange, first signed in 1920 and 
renewed periodically thereafter, provided that home work was to 
he abolished, the provision was never fully enforced until the period 
of the National Recovery Administration. 

In the formation of measures for more effective control of 
home work through both State and Federal agencies, which began 
with the NRA period, the unions played a major réle, 


Home WorK UNDER THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 


The industrial depression which began late in 1929 again brought 
the home work problem to the fore. While the number of licensed 
home workers tended to decrease with the general decline in em- 
ployment, there were some industries in which home work to a 
large degree took the place of factory work.®® In every industry in 
which there was home work, moreover, the depression aggravated 
the evils of low wages, long hours, and child labour. 

A report on working conditions in the men’s clothing industry in 
Baltimore, made by Professor Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1932, at a time when the clothing workers of 





™U. S. DeparTMENT oF Lasour, Bureau or Lasour Statistics: Collec- 
tive Agreements in the Men’s Clothing Industry, by Charles H. Winstow, 
Bulletin No. 198, p. 95. (See also chart opposite p. 182.) 

”U. S. Department or Lasour, Women’s Bureau: Woman Worker, 
Mar. 1940, p. 11. 

© Cf. New York State DeparTMENT oF Lazour: The Industrial Bulletin, 
Vol. II, No. 5, Feb. 1932, pp. 132-134. 
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that city were on strike, revealed that the ills long characteristic of 
this industry, including home work, had been intensified by the 
depression.** A similar development was noted in the clothing 
industry of New York during this period.®? 

Studies made by the United States Department of Labour 
showed that the situation described in the clothing industry existed 
in other home work industries. During the depression home -work 
had spread to new industries and new areas and was being carried 
on under sweatshop conditions. “Home work earnings had dropped 
to almost incredibly low levels, and hours of work were often inhu- 
manly long.”8 

Nothing was done to check this development, however, until the 
passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933. This 
measure, enacted to offset the effects of the depression, constitutes 
a milestone in the history of home work control in the United States. 
It marks the shift from home work legislation designed to protect 
the consumer, which had been in effect for fifty years following the 
adverse decision in the Jacobs case, to legislation that approaches 
the home work problem from the viewpoint of safeguarding the 
home worker from the detrimental effects of low wages, long hours, 
and child labour, and protecting the factory worker against the 
menace of the home work system. 

The general purpose of the Act was the establishment of codes 
of fair competition to raise labour standards and to eliminate unfair 
trade practices. These codes as drawn up by representatives of 
employers in the respective industries, of the public, and other 
interested groups, defined unfair trade and labour practices, set 
minimum wages and maximum hours, and provided for their en- 
forcement by code authorities. Although industrial home work was 
not specifically mentioned in the Act, it was early recognised that 
home work must either be prohibited, or, if permitted, be madé 
subject to the same labour standards as applied to factory work. 

Of the 556 industries that adopted codes, 118 included home 
work provisions.84 There was little uniformity in the code provi- 





™" Cf. The New Republic, 7 Dec. 1932, p. 83. 

* Cf. Charles E. ZAretz: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
New York, 1934, p. 171. 

* UJ. S. DEPARTMENT oF LABour: A Study of Industrial Homework in the 
Summer and Fall of 1934, A Preliminary Report to the National Recovery 
Administration, (mimeographed report), 1935, p. 57; and U. S. DeparTMENT 
or Lasour, CHILDREN’s BuREAU: Industrial Homework Under the National 
Recovery Administration, Publication No. 234, 1936, p. 1. 

m “ey Nationa Recovery ADMINISTRATION, Division OF REVIEW: op. 
cit., p. \ 
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sions dealing with home work, owing to the fact that home work 
conditions and the bargaining power of the participants in the code 
negotiations varied from industry to industry. 

Of the 118 industries that gave consideration to this problem, 
101, or 86 per cent., prohibited home work either on the effective 
date of the code or after an adjustment period which varied from 
one month to a year. Among these were industries such as men’s 
clothing, men’s neckwear, women’s coats and suits, medium and 
low priced jewellery, button, buckle and novelty manufacturing — 
all of which employed large numbers of home workers. In the 17 
remaining industries, some codes provided for a gradual reduction 
in the number of home workers; others allowed home work only on 
a specific product or process; and a few attempted to regulate home 
work by fixing the wage rates to be paid to home workers. It is 
interesting to note that the lace industry, although its code contained 
no home work provision, attempted to regulate home work by apply- 
ing the wage and hour standards of the code to home workers as 
well as to factory workers. This was done on the theory that “the 
term ‘employee’ was broad enough to include all workers in the 
industry.””®5 , 

In order to eliminate undue hardships to home workers who 
could not adjust to factory employment in those industries in which 
home work was completely prohibited by the codes, the President 
issued an Executive Order on Home Work on 15 May 1934, 
which provided for the issuance of sub-standard home work certi- 
ficates to two general classes of home workers: those incapacitated 
for factory work and those whose presence was required in the home 
to attend an invalid.%¢ 

Many attempts have been made to evaluate the effects of the 
NRA codes on home work in the United States. Any such evalua- 
tion must take into account the difficulties encountered in enforce- 
ment. The National Recovery Administration had totally inade- 
quate power to force compliance.8* The code authorities, moreover, 
were insufficiently staffed to investigate violations. In the last analy- 
sis, therefore, the effectiveness of the home work provisions, as of 
all the other code provisions, depended largely on the voluntary 
co-operation of the employers in the industry and the pressure of 
organised labour. In the men’s clothing industry, for example, 





* Tbid., pp. 35-39. 

* Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

* Cf. Brooxincs Institution: The National Recovery Administration, by 
Leverette S. Lyon, Paul T. Homan, George Tersorcn, Lewis L. Lorwtn, 
Charles L. Deartnc, and Leon C. MarsHALL, Washington, D.C., 1935, p. 261. 
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where the workers had long been strongly unionised, there was 
almost complete compliance.** In the medium and low priced 
jewellery industry in Rhode Island, although no strong labour organ- 
isation existed at the time, the employers were extremely co-opera- 
tive, and the code provision prohibiting home work was carried out. 
An intensive investigation, made by the United States Department 
of Labour in the spring of 1934, failed to disclose any cases of 
jewellery home work in Providence, the jewellery centre of the 
State.®® In industries such as the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
however, where neither of the above forces operated, there was gen- 
eral evasion of the home work provisions of the codes.® 

The gains resulting from the NRA attempt to deal with the 
home work problem were greatest in those industries for which the 
codes contained outright home work prohibitions... In 1935 the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labour made 
enquiries as to their effectiveness, On the basis of the opinions of 
code authorities, organised labour, and State departments of labour, 
it reported that home work was claimed to have been eliminated in 
22 industries, while in 31 industries in which home work was pro- 
hibited by the codes some plants were not complying.®* However, 
in the industries “in which home work was still permitted, even 
though limited by certain regulations, the ancient evils continued to 
exist and to constitute a menace to the higher labour standards that 
had been achieved for factory workers.” An investigation covering 
1,473 home work families located in seven States and working for 
24 industries, was made by the United States Department of Labour 
in 1934, a full year after the NRA had gone into effect. It showed 
that 56 per cent. of the main home workers who reported earnings 
made less than 10 cents an hour, while only 5 per cent. earned as 
much as 35 cents, the usual code minimum, Over two-thirds of the 
home workers engaged in knitting and crocheting infants’ wear 
earned less than 5 cents an hour. The number of hours worked 
by home workers, moreover, was considerably greater than the 





* Cf. U. S. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour, CHILDREN’s Bureau: Prohibition of 
Industrial Homework in Selected Industries Under the National Recovery 
Administration, Publication No. 244, 1938, p. 15. 

®U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, WoMEN’s Bureau: Industrial Homework 
in Rhode Island, Bulletin No. 131, 1935, p. 20. 

* New York State DEPARTMENT OF Lasour: Homework in The Artificial 
ged and Feather Industry in New York State, Special Bulletin No. 199, 

8, p. 16. 

™ U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, WOMEN’s BurEAuU: The Commercializa- 
— is the Home Through Industrial Homework, Bulletin No. 135, 1935, pp. 
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usual code maximum of 40 hours per week; nearly 40 per cent. 
worked 40 hours a week or more, and 8 per cent. worked 70 hours 
or more. In one industry, women’s knitted garments, 47 per cent. 
of the home workers worked at least 60 hours a week.®” 








Although the NRA regulation of home work was far from per- 
fect, it did have definite beneficial effects. During the two-year P 
period of its existence the total number of home workers was sub- 
stantially reduced. In the preliminary survey made one year after 
the early codes had been in force, the United States Department of 
Labour stated that while employers were still making use of home 
workers in violation of the prohibitory provisions of their codes, 
“it cannot be denied that the volume of home work greatly de- 
creased after the prohibitions went into effect.”®* In Pennsylvania, 
where statistics for this period are available, the number of home 
workers registered in 1934 was 36 per cent. less than the number 
registered in 1933.9°* The NRA demonstrated, moreover, that both 
manufacturers and home workers are able to make the necessary 
adjustments when home work is prohibited, Not only did the home 
workers come into the factories, but manufacturers found that “the 
presence of workers in the shops had facilitated the shipment of 
orders, made it easier to correct mistakes, and contributed to the 
development of more efficient methods of production.”®5 . 


















More important than these immediate benefits is the fact that the 
codes, “by setting up standards on the basis of industries rather than 
States, made it possible for the first time to establish control over 
work sent from one State to another,’”®* thereby establishing a pre- 
cedent for the enactment of future Federal legislation to regulate 
this practice. Probably the greatest benefit derived from the NRA 
experience with home work arose from the fact that it also focused 
attention on the need for State legislation to protect the home worker 
from economic exploitation and to prevent the undercutting of 
factory workers. 





















* U. S. DeparTMENT oF Lasour, CHILDREN’s BurREAU: op. cit., Publica- 
tion No. 234, 1936, pp. 12, 13, 14, 21. 

* Tbid., p. 23. 

™ PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR AND Inpustry: Laborgraphic, é 
Sept. 1937, p. 8. 

*"U. S. Department oF Lasour, Bureau or Lazour Statistics: Hand- 
book of Labour Statistics, Bulletin No. 616, 1936, p. 199. 


"U.S. DepaARTMENT oF LaBour, CHILDREN’s BurEAU: op. cit., Publication yy 
No. 234, p. 6. ‘ 
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Home Work SINCE THE NRA anp New Strate LEGISLATION 


Following the invalidation of the NRA by the United States 
Supreme Court, in May 1935, several States, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, reported a marked increase in 
home work and a general breakdown of the labour standards estab- 
lished by the codes.97 Even in industries that had largely elimin- 
ated home work, there was a definite tendency to return to the 
chaotic conditions that existed prior to 1933. In the jewellery indus- 
try of Rhode Island, for example, where home work had been 
practically wiped out under the code, there was an immediate revival 
of the system in spite of the efforts made by the employers’ asso- 
ciations to maintain the code prohibition. Within a few months 
after the NRA had been declared unconstitutional, one firm alone 
was found to be employing as many as 150 home workers.®® 

It was evident that the States would have to take prompt steps 
to maintain the gains achieved under the NRA. Above all, some 
form of united action was necessary to cope with the inter-State 
aspect of the problem. Long experience had shown that employers 
in States having home work laws sent work to home workers in 
States where no such laws existed or in States where home work 
laws were less stringent. This problem had been intensified by the 
fact that New York and Connecticut, recognising the need of. sup- 
porting the economic principles of the codes, had enacted more 
stringent home work laws just prior to the invalidation of the 
NRA.” The passage of these laws resulted in increased shipments 
of home work not only into neighboring States, but also into States 
as far south as Kentucky and Texas and into the rural regions of 
the West.? 

As far back as the 1890’s there had been pressure for Federal 
regulation of home work to check this practice. Furthermore, State 
labour administrators had made repeated efforts to establish 
uniform standards for State home work legislation. It was not 
until October 1935, however, five months after the NRA had been 





* Cf. New Yorx State DEPARTMENT OF Lasour: Annual Report of the 
Industrial Commissioner for the Twelve Months Ending December 31, 1935, 
1936, p. 36; and PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF LasouR AND INDUSTRY: 
Laborgraphic, loc. cit., p. 6. 

*U. S. DeparTMENT oF LaBour, BurEAU oF LABour Statistics: Labor 
Laws and Their Administration, 1935, Bulletin No. 619, 1936, p. 47. 

* U. S. DeparTMENT oF LasBour, Division or Lasour STaNnparps: Digest 
of Principal State Labor Legislation Enacted in 1935, 1935, pp. 8, 34. 

1° PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDustry: Laborgraphic, 
loc. cit., p. 6; and U. S. DepartMENT oF Lasour, BureEAU oF STATISTICS: op. 
cit., Bulletin No. 619, pp. 122, 123. 
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declared unconstitutional, that the International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labour Officials, while urging the enactment of new 
Federal legislation, took concrete steps toward curtailing the ship- 
ment of home work across State lines and maintaining the labour 
standards incorporated in the codes. 


At the convention held that year, it was arranged for the United 
States Department of Labour to act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the passage of industrial home work from State to State 
in order to ascertain the extent of this practice. The various State 
departments of labour were to report to each other and to the 
United States Department of Labour the names and addresses of 
employers sending work to home workers in other States, the names 
and addresses of these home workers, and the kind of work distri- 
buted. At the same time it was recommended that the United 
States Secretary of Labour should appoint a committee of Federal 
and State labour officials to draft a model Bill, which would incor- 
porate the economic principles established under the codes and 
serve as a guide for States contemplating revision of existing home 
work laws or the adoption of new legislation.’ 


The first report on the inter-State shipment of industrial home 
work published in 1936 by the United States Department of Labour 
contained significant data on this phase of the home work problem, 
aithough only six States had submitted information on this sub- 
ject. It showed, for instance, that in New York alone there were 
171 manufacturers sending home work to 1,451 home workers and 
to a large number of contractors in 16 other States and Puerto Rico. 
Seven of these States had no laws regulating industrial home work. 
While work on a wide variety of products was distributed, 66 per 
cent of the industrial home workers in other States who received 
work from New York manufacturers were employed on infants’ 
knitwear.2% 

At the 1936 convention of the International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labour Officials the inter-State aspect of the home work 
problem again received a great deal of attention. It was emphasised 
that, while the home work system extended into every State, only 
16 of the 48 States had some form of home work control. Even 
among these 16. States there was little uniformity in the type and 





™Tbid., p. 184. 

J. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasour, Bureau or Lasour Statistics: Labor 
Laws and Their Administration, 1936, Bulletin No. 629, 1937, p. 168. 

*U. S. DeparTMENT oF Lasour, Division or Lasour STANDARDS: [nter- 
neg. —— of Industrial Homework, (mimeographed report), 5 Nov. 1936, 
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extent _of regulation. Only seven of these States applied their child 
labour laws to home work; four applied the maximum hours laws 
for women; and four attempted the regulation of home work wages. 
To remedy this situation, the Association endorsed the model Bill 
for State legislation, which had been drawn up by the committee 
appointed in 1935.1 

It was hoped that this Bill, entitled “Proposed State Law to 
Regulate and Tax Industrial Home Work,” commonly known as 
the “model Bill,” would not only check the practice of sending 
home work across State lines, but would also result in the ultimate 
abolition of the home work system. In addition to an otftright prohi- 
bition of home work on articles such as food, toys and dolls, and 
tobacco, the model Bill empowers the State labour commissioner to 
prohibit industrial home work in those industries in which investi- 
gation shows that wages and conditions of employment are injurious 
te the health and welfare of home workers or jeopardise the wages 
or working conditions of the factory workers. The Bill approaches 
the problem of home work control in the industries in which home 
work still prevails, pending investigation, by holding the employer 
responsible for the conditions under which work is performed in 
the home. Every employer and contractor who distributes home 
work is required to obtain a permit, and every home worker a 
certificate, from the State Department of Labour. Both permits 
and certificates are subject to revocation by the commissioner for 
violation of certain industrial standards, such as the child labour 
and State hours laws, which are made applicable to home workers. 
All employers and contractors are required to keep records show- 
ing, in addition to the names and addresses of the home workers, 
the amount of work distributed and the wages paid to each home 
worker. 

The measure further provides for a system of fees which is 
designed to help to pay the cost of home work administration and 
to reduce the competitive advantage which home work employers 
have over other employers because of lower overhead charges and 
taxes. As first proposed, employers were required to pay a fee of 
$200 for the original issuance of a permit, and from $50 to $200 for 
each yearly renewal, depending upon the number of home workers 





* U. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasour, BurEAU oF LaBour STATISTICs: op. cit., 
Bulletin No. 629, pp. 158, 159. 

8 Tbid., p. 232. The requirement that all home workers must procure cer- 
tificates from the State department of labour was not included in the original 
Bill as endorsed by the Association in 1936. It was added subsequently, and 
endorsed by the Association at the 1937 Convention. 
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employed. Contractors were required to pay a yearly fee of $25. 
In addition to these permit fees, each employer and contractor had 
to pay quarterly an excise tax of $2.50 for each home worker he 
had employed during the preceding quarter. According to the 
latest draft of this model Bill, prepared in October 1940 following 
a conference of State and Federal administrators of industrial home 
work laws, the fee required for the original issuance of a permit 
has been reduced to $50, and the same fees have to be paid by con- 
tractors and employers. The excise tax provision has been elim- 
inated.1°7 

The model Bill has proved its value as a guide for home work 
legislation. Prior to 1935 only 15 States had enacted home work 
laws or regulations. Between 1935 and the summer of 1940 six 
of these States—New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, and California—passed new laws superseding their 
old home work laws or revised existing home work legislation. In 
addition, three States, Rhode Island, ‘West Virginia, and Texas, 
and Puerto Rico, enacted their first home work laws, bringing the 
total number of States and Territories having some form of home 
work regulation to 19.1% Two other states, Colorado and Utah, 
which have no home work laws, have prohibited home work in 
retail trade occupations under minimum wage orders. 

Of the ten laws passed between 1935 and 1940, six are of the pro- 
hibitory type, embodying most of the provisions of the model Bill: 
California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. In the case of the other four laws (Illinois, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Puerto Rico), many of the provisions 
of the model Bill are included, although they do not contain the 
broad grant of power to the department of labour to prohibit home 
work in any industry where it is found to jeopardise labour stan- 
dards. The emphasis is rather on sanitation and health as a means 
of home work control than on labour standards.” 
%* Thid., pp. 161-167. 
7 At the time of writing, 11 December 1940 this revised model Bill is 
being considered by the Seventh National Conference on Labour Legislation 


in Washington, which will probably endorse it. 

#1). S. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour, WomMEN’s Bureau: of. cit., Bulletin No. 
135, 1935, p. 27. 

2° TJ). S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, WoMEN’s Bureau: State Labor Laws 
tor Women, December 31, 1937, Bulletin No. 156, Part I, p. 10. Since 1937, 
West Virginia and Puerto Rico have passed their first home work laws. 

™ UJ. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasour, Diviston or Lasour STANDARDS: Jndus- 
trial Home-Work Legislation and Its Administration, Bulletin No. 26, 1939. 
For California and West Virginia see: U. S. Department or Lasour, Bureau 
or Laspour Statistics: Labor Laws and Their Administration, 1939, Bulletin 
No. 678, 1940, p. 217. For Puerto Rico see: U. S. Department or Lasour, 
Division oF Lasour Stanparps: Labor Standards, Oct. 1939, p. 39. 
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It is interesting to note that only two States, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, have set the initial fee for the employer’s permit as high 
as the $200 prescribed in the original model Bill, and that no State 
has adopted the provision requiring the employer to pay quarterly 
an excise tax of $2.50 for each home worker employed during the 
preceding quarter. 

In addition to the 10 States and Territories which since 1935 
have been successful in effecting more stringent control of home 
work, new home work Bills were introduced between the winters of 
1936 and of 1939 in five other States, two of which have no home 
work regulation whatsoever at present. During the 1940 legislative 
sessions, although no Bills of major importance were introduced 
in any State, progress was made in the passage of three Bills, two 
in New York and one in New Jersey, dealing with administrative 
matters.24 


Effects of the New Type of Home Work Laws 


Although the new type of home work legislation has been in 
effect for a comparatively short period, beneficial results have already 
been reported. 

New York, which ranks as the largest single home work State 
in the country, has been one of the few States to exercise the pro- 
hibitory powers granted to the Industrial Commissioner under the 
new law. Since its enactment in 1935, the Industrial Commissioner 
has promulgated three Orders prohibiting industrial home work in 
the men’s and boys’ outer clothing industry (1936), in the men’s 
and boys’ neckwear industry (1937), and in the artificial flower and 
feather industry (1938).112 In each of these industries the Order 
was issued after investigations conducted by the Division of Women 
in Industry and Minimum Wage, and data obtained at public hear- 
ings revealed that industrial home work was detrimental to the 
health and welfare of the home worker and was jeopardising wage 
and labour standards in the industry. 

The investigations of the men’s and boys’ clothing industry and 
the men’s and boys’ neckwear industry disclosed that with the invali- 
dation of the NRA, the benefits achieved under the codes were being 
nullified by the revival of the home work system. In the men’s and 





41 Industrial Homework, Report to the Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental Labour Officials, 9-12 Sept. 1940, New 
York, p. 4 (mimeographed report). 

™! New York State DEPARTMENT OF Lasour: The Industrial Bulletin, 
Vol. 17, No. 3, Mar. 1938, p. 124. 
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boys’ outer clothing industry the Order was issued to prevent a 
return of the adverse conditions existing in the industry prior to the 
NRA, when piece-work rates paid to home workers were less than 
half the piece-work rates paid to factory workers in the same finish- 
ing operation.4* As for the men’s and boys’ neckwear industry, 
by the time the survey was made in 1935, piece-work rates had 
declined to one-half the code rates because of the competition of 
home workers. Moreover, home workers were found steadily to 
be replacing factory workers.1!4 

The conditions revealed by the investigation of the artificial 
flower industry were even worse than those that had prevailed in 
the industries in which the previous Orders had been issued. Whole 
families were found working at home work for wages far below the 
subsistence level, and many of them were dependent upon public 
relief, Fifty-one per cent. of the 538 home work families visited 
earned less than $7 per week and 57 per cent. earned less than 15 
cents per hour. Child labour was found, as in the earlier investi- 
gations of this industry, to be an inevitable adjunct of home work. 
The findings of the survey sustained the claim made by the organ- 
ised factory workers that the competition of home workers under- 
mined the wages and employment of factory workers.™* In all 
three industries, the studies showed that employers were making 
use of the home work system to evade the restrictions on daily and 
weekly hours of work which govern employment of women and 
minors in factories. 

The three Orders!*, as already noted, provide for the abolition 
of home work, However, in order to prevent undue hardship to 
home workers who cannot adjust themselves to factory employ- 
ment because of old age or physical or mental disability, provision 


is made for the issuance to such workers of sub-standard certifi- 
cates. The presence of an invalid in the home who needs the care 


of the home worker is also considered ground for the issuance of 





™8.New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF Lasour: Findings of the Industrial 
Commissioner Relating to Industrial Home Work in the Men’s and Boys’ 
Outer Clothing Industry, 1936, p. 1 (mimeographed report). 

™ New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: Findings of the Industrial 
Commissioner Relating to Industrial Homework in the Men’s and Boys’ Neck- 
wear Industry, 1937, p. 2 (mimeographed report). 

%! New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF Lazpour: op. cit., Special Bulletin 
No. 199, 1938, pp. 42, 44, 73. 

@ New York State DEPARTMENT OF Lasour, Home Work Order No. 1, 
Prohibiting Homework in the Men’s and Boys’ Outer Clothing Industry, 1936; 
Home Work Order No. 2, Prohibiting Homework in the Men’s and Boys’ 
Neckwear Industry, 1937; Home Work Order No. 3, Prohibiting Homework 
in the Artificial Flower and Feather Industry, 1938. 
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sub-standard certificates in the men’s and boys’ neckwear and the 
artificial flower industries. The number of sub-standard certifi- 
cates which may be issued in the artificial flower industry is further 
restricted by the provision that an employer may be permitted only 
one home worker to each ten factory workers. On 31 October 1940 
there was a total of 485 sub-standard certificates in effect; 72 in 
in the custom tailoring branch of the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry, 172 in the men’s and boys’ neckwear industry and 241 
in the artificial flower industry. 

Among other provisions, all the Orders require that the sub- 
standard home workers shall be paid at least the same rate as that 
paid to workers on similar operations in the factory. Each home 
worker is required to obtain a handbook from the Department of 
Labour in which the employer must record the date on which the 
work is issued to the home worker, the amount of work given out, 
the operations to be performed, the piece rate, and the amount of 
pay. 

The prohibitory Orders in the three industries have received 
the whole-hearted support of organised workers, consumer groups, 
and the more progressive manufacturers. A study made after one 
year’s experience of home work regulation in the artificial flower 
industry in New York State showed a significant increase in factory 
j employment. Furthermore, more than 80 per cent. of the em- 
| ployers were able to accommodate the extra workers without enlarg- 
ing space. Employers generally appreciated the improved method 
of production resulting from the Artificial Flower Order while 
workers benefited by the shorter hours, better wages, and reduction 
in child labour.17 

A small group of manufacturers in the artificial flower industry, 
however, have made several unsuccessful attempts to have the Order 
set aside through legal action. The Board of Standards and Appeals 
i and the courts have, in every case, upheld the validity and reason- 
ableness of the Order. In the latest case, in which the main issue 
was the legality of the Order in covering men as well as women, 
the New York State Supreme Court, in a decision rendered in 
November 1940, declared that the intent of the Legislature in pass- 
ing the Home Work Law was clearly designed to cover all persons 
regardless of sex.18 
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4S First American Natural Ferns Co., Inc. v. William J. Picard, Chairman, 
Board of Standards and Appeals and Frieda S. Miller, Industrial Commissioner, 
Supreme Court, Albany County, Special Term, 5 Nov. 1940. 
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In the industries in which home work is still permitted, em- 
ployers must comply with the provisions of the Home ‘Work Law 
such as payment of permit fees, reporting of home workers to the 
Department of Labour, and keeping of adequate records.“ In 
addition, home work employers must carry workmen’s compensa- 
tion and comply with the provisions of the unemployment insur- 
ance law. : 

In Connecticut, the Department of Labour and Factory Inspec- 
tion has reported that the operation of the 1935 Home Work Law 
has resulted in the virtual elimination of home work and of the 
abuses which accompanied it.2° In contrast with the 7,000 home 
workers who were estimated to have been employed in 1934, there 
were in 1937 only 124 home workers to whom the Department had 
issued special certificates during that year.124 Under the Connec- 


ticut law, which was revised slightly in 1937, the Commissioner is 
authorised to issue a licence to an employer to distribute home work 


only when it is shown that the home worker is physically incap- 
acitated for work in a factory, or that her services are essential in 
the home to care for a member of the household, or that home work 
is customary in the industry and that the suspension of such home 
work would work undue -hardship on labour or industry. In all 
cases the wage rates paid to home workers must be no lower than 
those paid in the factory for similar work.’** The influx of indus- 
trial home work from other States has constituted Connecticut’s 
cutstanding difficulty in the enforcement of its law.™* 

In Pennsylvania, as had been expected, the $200 fee which an 
employer must pay under the 1937 Pennsylvania Home Work Law 
for the original permit to distribute home work has proved suffi- 
ciently large to make it “unprofitable for the small operator to 
continue.” According to the biennial report of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labour and Industry for 1937-8, the number of 
employers holding permits to distribute home work declined from 
547 to 188 in the two-year period between September 1936 and Sep- 
tember 1938. By the end of January 1940 this figure was reduced 
to 158. In contrast to the decline in the number of employers dis- 









































“New York State, Labor Law, Article 13. 

2 Connecticut, Report of the Department of Labor and Factory Inspection 
1934-36, 1937, p. 33. 

21 UJ. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, BureEAU oF Lasour Statistics: op. cit., 
Bulletin No. 653, p. 99. 

121). S. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour, BurEAU oF Lasour Sratistics: $. cit., 
Bulletin No. 619, p. 30. 

8 U. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasour, Division oF Lasour Stanparps: Labor 
Standards, Apr. 1938, p. 14. 
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tributing home work between 1936 and 1938, the number of home 
workers reported to the Department increased from 6,737 in Sep- 
tember 1936 to 8,646 as at 1 December 1938. The biennial report 
attributes this 28 per cent. increase in the number of registered 
home workers primarily to the removal of the NRA restrictions, 
noting at the same time the possibility that a part of the increase 
may have resulted from the more careful reporting of home workers 
by employers. Moreover, by the end of January 1940 the number 
of home workers registered with the Department of Labour had 
declined to 6,400.14 


In California, between September 1939, when the new Home 
Work Law became effective, and June 1940, licences to give out 
industrial home work were issued to 80 employers, and permits to 
do home work given to more than 900 employees. Constant super- 
vision is being maintained over the conditions under which these 
employees work and the rates of pay they are given.'*5 The consti- 
tutionality of the provision of the Home Work Law prohibiting 
home work on children’s wearing apparel was upheld in court action 
early in 1940.16 


Home Work Conditions as Revealed by Recent Studies 


As yet no attempt has been made in Pennsylvania to exercise 
the provision of the Home Work Law which empowers the Labour 
Commissioner to issue prohibitory orders. That such orders are 
vitally needed has been demonstrated by the Bureau of Women and 
Children, which in 1936 conducted an intensive study of industrial 
home work in the State. Home workers were found employed at 
incredibly low wages in more than 50 industries. In the hand-knit 
children’s clothing industry, in which 36 per cent, of the home 
workers were employed, the average hourly earnings were only 
three cents; in the carpet and rag rug industries home workers 
averaged four cents an hour; in the hand-knit women’s clothing 
industry and the toy and novelty industries six cents an hour; and in 
the lace and ribbon industries seven cents an hour. Because these 
earnings were inadequate for maintenance even at a subsistence 





14 PENNSYLVANIA, DEP’ xTMENT OF LABOUR AND INpbustRY: Biennial Re- 
port, 1937-38, 1939, pp. 106, 107 and U. S. Department or Lasour, WoMEN’S 
Bureau: Woman Worker, May 1940, p. 14. 

© CALIFORNIA, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Report to Gov- 
ernor’s Council, June 1940, p. 12. 

_'* CALIFORNIA, DEPARTMENT OF IwpUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Report of the 
Division of Industrial Welfare, for the month of April 1940, p. 1. 
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level, 1314 per cent. of the 2,140 home work families visited were 
being aided by public funds.?*7 

The new home work laws in California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
West Virginia, Texas, and Puerto Rico were passed within the last 
three years and therefore have not been in force long enough to prove 
their effectiveness with certainty. Comparatively recent studies in 
some of these States have revealed home work conditions similar 
to those found in New York and Pennsylvania. The same adverse 
working conditions have also been found in the majority of States 
that either have no home work regulations or have not revised their 
old type laws. 


In Chicago a survey was made of 682 home work families em- 
ployed on the following kinds of work: art needlework, women’s 
neckwear, bobby pins, tags, toys, cotton garments, garters and sani- 
tary belts, punch board manufacturing, schiffli embroidery, artificial 
flowers, handkerchiefs and other miscellaneous products, This study 
showed, as have practically all home work studies, that home work is 
a family occupation. A total of 1,407 persons or an average of over 
two persons in each home was found working for low wages. One- 
fourth of the chief home workers who reported earnings averaged 
less than six cents an hour and over one-half earned less than 10 
cents an hour. Fourteen per cent. of the home workers were children 
under sixteen years of age.!*8 


The Chicago study noted the changing trend in the nationality 
of home workers. Contrary to the popular belief that home work 
is performed solely by the foreign-born, it was found that in about 
one-half of the families interviewed the chief home worker was 
rative-born.!*® This trend has also been indicated in other studies. 
In New York State, an analysis of the home work inspection records 
for 1939, revealed that of the 13,731 home workers who reported 
their country of birth, 6,515, or 47 per cent., were American 
born.18° . 


The close relationship between low earnings and the problem 
of public relief was evidenced again by the Chicago study. Twenty- 





1 PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT OF Lasour AND INDUSTRY, BUREAU OF 
WomMeEN AND CurILpreN: Industrial Homework in Pennsylvania in 1936, 1937, 
pp. 1, 3-6. 

2% Ruth Wurte: “Industrial Homework in Chicago” in Social Service 
Review, Mar. 1936 pp. 25, 31, 33, 44. 

1 Thid., p. 42. 

© New YorK State DEPARTMENT OF Lasour, BureEAu oF Home Work 
INSPECTION: Annual Report for 1939, (unpublished report). 
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four per cent. of the home work families were dependent upon 
public assistance.4*4_ As has been pointed out time and again, relief 
granted to home work families constitutes a subsidy to home work 
industries and is a burden which is carried by the community. 


The investigations of home work industries made by the United 
States Women’s Bureau show low wages to home workers in other 
sections of the country. In Texas, most of the home workers are 
engaged on two kinds of work, handkerchiefs and infants’ and 
children’s garments. The investigation of these industries revealed 
that over one-half of the women reporting their earnings received 
less than five cents an hour, Some of the women earned as little 
as two cents an hour.'*? Texas enacted its present Home Work Law 
in 1937. However, as has been noted, the law was designed prim- 
arily as a health or sanitary measure and does not attack the prob- 
lems of low wages and long hours, 

In 1934 the Women’s Bureau investigated working conditions 
among handicraft home workers in the mountain areas of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Kentucky. In these regions, approximately 15,000 craftsfolk, 95 
per cent. women, are to be found employed on the following types 
of home work: candlewick bedspreads, hand weaving, quilting, 
hooked rugs, chair caning, and other miscellaneous products. The 
average craftsperson’s income in 1933 was about $52 for the year. 
In the candlewick bedspread industry about one-fourth of the work- 
ers earned less than $1 a week while a slightly larger number 
earned from $1 to $2.13 These low earnings were attributed to 
such factors as, “lack of efficient operating organisation, haphazard 
piece-rate systems, and above all an over-supply of willing home 
workers.”’!54 It is obvious, that “when a dissatisfied worker knows 
there are others only too eager to take over her work, complaints 
concerning low piece-rates will not be pressed.” The Women’s 
Bureau has graphically described the lot of the southern mountaineer 
craftswoman, which is in many respects similar to that of the urban 
home worker : 


The southern mountaineer craftswoman plying her craft in her home from 
sun up till sun down whenever work is available from any source, furnishing 





* Ruth Wate: loc. cit., p. 55. 

%*2U. S. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour, WoMEN’s BurEAU: Women in Texas 
Industries, Bulletin No. 126, 1936, pp. 71, 75-76. 

* U. S. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour, WoMEN’s Bureau: Potential Earning 
Seo yA Southern Mountaineer Handicraft, Bulletin No. 128, 1935, pp. 3, 16, 

%% Ibid., p. 27. 
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her own equipment, taking a material share of overhead expense off the 
shoulders of her employers, bearing the full burden of a poorly organised 
business, subject to every irregularity in market trends, at the end of her 
year’s effort finds that her earnings have been about one-twelfth those of her 
lowest-paid factory sister.135 

In addition to work being distributed to women in the moun- 
tain regions, it is also being “farmed out” to women in other areas 
of the South, according to a report to the President of the United 
States by the National Emergency Council. Home workers have 
been found at extremely low pay doing such work as “making arti- 
ficial flowers, sewing buttons on cards, clocking hosiery, embroid- 
ering children’s clothing, stuffing and stitching baseballs.” The 
report to the President states that the home work system is “tending 
to lower women’s wages” and that although industrial home work 
is a relatively recent tendency in the South, “there are indications 
that such work is increasing.”"°* Of the 13 States included in the 
term “South”, only two States, Tennessee and Texas, have home 
work laws. 


As the foregoing section shows, the period since the nullifica- 
tion of the NRA has been notable for the enactment of State home 
work laws that approach the problem of home work from the econ- 
omic viewpoint. In addition, the home work problem in the last 
few years has been attacked on two other fronts, namely, the appli- 
cation to home workers of State minimum wage laws and the Fed- 
eral Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938. 


Home Work UNpberR STATE Minimum 'WaAGE LAWS AND THE 
FEepERAL Farr Lasour STanpArpDS Act or 1938 


At the beginning of 1933 only two of the seven States in which 
minimum wage laws were in effect,1*? namely California and Wis- 
consin, had issued wage orders that applied to home workers. In 
spite of the declared unconstitutionality of such legislation, the NRA 
period saw an increase in the number of States with minimum wage 
laws. During this period, however, only one additional State, Con- 
necticut, issued a minimum wage order which was applicable to 
home workers. In March 1934, after an investigation revealed that 
lace home workers were receiving extremely low wages, the Con- 





™ Tbid., pp. 3-5. 

2% Report on Economic Conditions of the South, Prepared for the President 
by the Natrona, Emercency Councir, 1938, p. 44. 

47 U). S. DEPARTMENT OF LasBour, WomeEN’s Bureau: Women in Industry, 
Bulletin No. 164, 1938, p. 69. 
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necticut Commissioner of Labour promulgated a Minimum Wage 
Decree fixing a piece rate to yield $13 for a 40-hour week.'** 

The invalidation of the NRA gave impetus to the campaign for 
State minimum wage laws for women and minors, Two years 
later, in 1937, the United States Supreme Court reversed its former 
decision and upheld the constitutionality of such legislation. By 
the fall of 1940, minimum wage laws were in effect in 26 States 
and in the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Although 
there have been tremendous gains in the field of State minimum 
wage laws, only the District of Columbia and seven States, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Utah, in addition to the three States mentioned above, have issued 
minimum wage orders or regulations governing home workers. 

In Rhode Island, the minimum wage orders issued for the jewel- 
lery industry, effective 1 August 1937, and for the wearing apparel 
and allied occupations, effective 25 April 1938, prohibit home work 
except by persons physically handicapped by age or disability.1*® 
The Massachusetts Department of Labour and Industries ruled that 
after 2 November 1937, minimum wage rates established by the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission should apply to home 
workers.44° By the fall of 1940 this Commission had issued 20 
niinimum wage orders for manufacturing industries.‘ The Illinois 
order setting a minimum wage for women and minors in the wash 
dress industry covers home workers as well as factory workers. 
Both Colorado and Utah have stipulated in their retail trade mini- 
mum wage orders, effective 16 January 1939 and 3 June 1940 re- 
spectively, that no work that can be performed on the premises 
may be given to women or minors to be performed elsewhere.'* 
In Oregon home work is prohibited in the needlecraft and nut pro- 
cessing industries under minimum wage orders for those trades. 








* U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, BuREAU oF LaBour Statistics: Monthly 
Labor Review, Sept. 1935, Vol. 41, No. 3, p. 625. 

™ Tue STATE OF RuopeE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF LaBour, Mandatory Order No. 1, Jewelry Manufacturing Occupa- 
tions, 1937; Mandatory Order No. 2, Wearing Apparel and Allied Occupa- 
tions, 1938. 

“9 MASSACHUSETTS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES: Rules and 
Regulations for the Control of Industrial Homework, effective 2 Nov. 1937, 
Industrial Bulletin, No. 20, 1937. 

*1U. S. DeparTMENT oF. LABOUR, Weenie Bureau: State Minimum- 
Wage Laws and Orders, Bulletin No. 167, 1939, pp. 13-16; and Women in 
Industry, Report to the International Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials, 9-12 Sept. 1940, New York, pp. 7-8, (mimeographed report). 

“2 INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSION OF CoLorADO, MiInIMuM Wace Drvis1on: Order 
No. 2, effective 16 jan. 1939; and InpustrRIAL Commission or UTan, MINt- 
mMuM Wace Division; Mandatory Order No. 3, effective 3 June 1940. 
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In the District of Columbia, the minimum wage order covering 
manufacturing and wholesaling occupations, effective 5 June 1939, 
states that “Women employed on home work shall receive not less 
than the minimum wage established for plant workers . . . "4 


Minimum wage orders which cover home workers as well as 
factory workers have been issued by New Jersey. These orders, 
establishing minimum hourly rates in the wearing apparel and allied 
occupations and in the light manufacturing industries, effective 3 
July 1939,148 are significant since several previous attempts to effect 
the passage of a new type of home work law in this State had met 
with failure. New Jersey’s home work problem is particularly acute 
owing to its geographical location, Situated adjacent to the large 
industrial States, New York and Pennsylvania, it has become the 
recipient of an indeterminate volume of home work from manu fac- 
turers seeking to avoid the restrictions of the more stringent home 
work laws in those States. 


In the same year that the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the constitutionality of State minimum wage laws for women 
and minors, it implied in a series of decisions that the validity of 
Federal minimum wage and maximum hour legislation might also 
be sustained. Thus the way was cleared for the enactment of the 
Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938. With the passage of this Act 
more commonly known as the “Wage and Hour Law,” the Federal 
Government, after an interruption of three years, has again taken 
steps to remedy home work conditions, 


The Wage and Hour Law sets a “floor” for wages and a “ceil- 
ing” for hours. It covers, with specified exceptions, all employees 
engaged in or producing goods for inter-State commerce. 


The Act does not mention home work specifically. Nevertheless, 
home workers are covered by it under an interpretative ruling issued 
by the Administrator, who has held that “since the Act contains no 
prescription as to the place where the employee must work, it is 
evident that employees otherwise coming within the terms of the 





a District oF CoLuMBIA MintmuM Wace Boarp: Order No. 8, Manu- 
facturing and Whoiesaling Occupations Minimum Wage Order, effective 5 
June 1939. 

“8 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF New Jersey, MinrimuM Wace Bureau: 
Directory Order No. 2, Governing Employment of Women and Minors in 
Light Manufacturing Occupations, effective 3 July 1939; and Directory Order 
No. 3, Governing Employment of Women and Minors in Wearing Apparel 
and Allied Occupations, effective 3 July 1939. 

™*U. S. 75th Congress, 3rd Session, Public No. 718, Ch. 676, S. 2475, Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
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Act are entitled to its benefits whether they perform their work at 
home, in the factory or elsewhere.”?* 

While it is recognised that practically all home workers will be 
covered by the Act, since they are primarily employed in light manu- 
facturing industries which produce goods that move in inter-State 
commerce, no accurate or complete statistics are available as to the 
number of home workers who will benefit from it. The United 
States Bureau of the Census has never gathered statistics for home 
workers, From time to time attempts have been made to estimate 
the number of home workers in the United States, and figures 
ranging from 77,000 home work families to 1,000,000 home workers 
have been cited.14¢ All these estimates, however, have been accom- 
panied by the statement that they are but “rough guesses” and that 
it is impossible to obtain a true picture of the extent of home work. 

A recent analysis has been made of the data from the Federal 
Wage and Hour Division for firms requesting handbooks for home 
workers. Between 15 March 1939, the effective date of the Federal 
regulations requiring home workers to keep handbooks, and 21 
September 1940, requests for. handbooks were recéived from 1,477 
firms in 38 States, reporting 45,470 home workers, Approximately 
45 per cent. of these firms, reporting 50 per cent, of the home work- 
ers, were located in New York State alone.14* These figures are 
undoubtedly an underestimate of the number of home workers in 
the United States. 

Because the problem of obtaining accurate and complete statis- 
tical data for home workers is so closely bound up with the enforce- 
ment problem, it is important to understand the difficulties involved. 
Many of these difficulties have been noted in earlier sections of this 
article, but bear repeating here. While home work is known to 
exist to some extent in every State, at the present time 30 States 
have no home work laws, and therefore have no home work report- 
ing systems. However, these 30 do not include the leading industrial 
States. Moreover, not all the States having home work regulations 
require employers to report their home workers to the State authori- 
ties charged with enforcing the laws. 





45 TJ. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, WAGE AND Hour Division: General 
Statement As To The Coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 1, 12 Oct 1938, p. 5. 

“6 UJ. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABouR, WoMEN’s BurEAU: op. cit., Bulletin No. 
135, p. 15; and New York State DeparTMENT oF Lasour: Press Release, 
7 Mar 1934. 

“7 U. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lanour, Women’s Bureau: The Extent of 
Home Work 1939-40, Oct. 1940, (unpublished report). 
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As for the States which have a reporting system, long years of 
experience have demonstrated that many factors inherent in the 
home work system operate against the compilation of accurate and 
complete data. The seasonal nature of home work industries, the 
constant shifting of home workers from firm to firm and from 
industry to industry, the fact that home work is a family occupa- 
tion with an unknown number of persons employed in each house- 
hold, the concealment of child labour, the presence of manufacturers 
who operate without permits, the influx of home work from other 
States, the recognised deficiencies in the employers’ reports, all 
tend to reduce the value of available data. 

Thus, at the time the Wage and Hour Law went into effect, the 
Federal Administrator was faced with the problem of enforcing 
minimum wage and maximum hour provisions in thousands of 
homes scattered throughout the country, many of them unknown 
even to State authorities. The Act had been in effect less than three 
months when reports of widespread violations with respect to indus- 
trial home work were received by the Administrator, There were 
indications, moreover, that the passage of the Act had led to an 
increased use of home work in a number of industries. It was 
evident that some manufacturers saw in home work a loophole for 
the evasion of the Act and were capitalising on the recognised diffi- 
culty of enforcing the wage and hour provisions as they affected 
home workers. 

In a report to Congress in January 1939, the Administrator 
stated that industrial home work was a serious threat to the opera- 
tion of the law and that additional legislation was needed to cope 
with the problem. He also pointed out that the attempts of State 
labour departments to solve the problem on a State-wide basis had 
been unsuccessful.148 

Since the Wage and Hour Law sets only an hourly rate, the 
crux of the problem, according to the Administrator, lies in the 
difficulty of obtaining an accurate record of the number of hours 
worked by home workers. In order to secure more adequate home 
work records the Administrator promulgated regulations governing 
record keeping, effective 15 March 1939.14 Each home worker 
is required to keep a separate handbook giving detailed information 
regarding the kind and the amount of work produced, the number 





“8 New York Herald Tribune, 16 Jan. 1939. 
. ™U. S. DeparRTMENT oF LaBour, WAGE AND Hour Drvision: Title 29, 
Labor, Ch. V. Part 516, Regulations on Records to be Kept by Employers 
Sa to Section 11 (e) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 16 Feb. 
9. 
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of hours worked on each lot, and the total hours worked in each 
work week, the piece rates paid, the amount of wage payment, and 
the deductions for social security taxes. These handbooks are fur- 
nished to the employer by the Wage and Hour Division, but must 
remain in the possession of the industrial home worker until such 
time as requested by the Division. Under these regulations, the 
employer is required to keep records showing the same information 
as is entered in each home worker’s handbook. 

New York State has had some experience with home workers’ 
handbooks. The situation in this State is not strictly analogous, 
since it is only after New York has issued an order prohibiting 
home work that it utilises the handbook system to regulate working 
conditions among the relatively few home workers who cannot ad- 
just themselves to factory work. In two industries in which pro- 
hibitory orders have been promulgated, manufacturers may employ 
sub-standard certificated home workers only on operations similar 
to those performed by factory workers, Because the number of 
these sub-standard home workers is relatively small, New York has 
been able by regular inspections of factory records and by visits to 
the homes to secure adequate enforcement of the provisions of the 
orders relating to wage rates, limitation of the amount of work, 
etc. No attempt is made, however, to secure hours records. On the 
other hand, when handbooks are issued by the Federal Administra- 
tor to what may well be several hundred thousand home workers, 
the problem of enforcement is magnified beyond comparison. 

Lacking a sufficient number of wage inspectors, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been forced to limit, itself largely to investigating 
reported violations rather than making regular inspections. The 
Wage and Hour Division has already through legal action secured 
wage restitutions for large numbers of home workers. In one out- 
standing court decision handed down in November 1939, 11 of the 
country’s largest knitted garment manufacturers were ordered to 
make restitution of about $250,000 to 10,000 home workers from 
Maine to Tennessee., The decision is particularly noteworthy in 
that it invalidated an attempt to evade the law by establishing a 
“purchase and sales arrangement” whereby home workers “bought” 
the unfinished materials and then “sold” the finished product to the 
manufacturers. Some manufacturers had hoped to use this device 
to circumvent the Workmen’s Compensation and Social Security 
Acts as well as the Wage and Hour Law.?5° 





*™” U. S. Wace anv Howur Division: Release L 21, 4 Dec. 1939, Status of 
Wage and Hour Cases in Litigation. 
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INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 


Advocates of the Wage and Hour Law have been much heart- 
ened by court decisions which have, without exception, upheld the 
application of the Federal wage and hour standards to home work- 
ers. On the other hand, the rather energetic attempts to weaken 
the law by legislative amendments command the fullest vigilance of 
those interested in maintaining labour standards. —Two amendments, 
which would have permitted the determination of piece rates for 
all industrial home work and the employment of rural home work- 
ers at less than the statutory rate, were defeated in Congress, both 
in 1939 and 1940. A third amendment, however, providing for 
special industry committeess empowered to set rates of pay for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands below the stipulated minimum, 
was enacted by Congress in 1940.15! 

Because wage standards among home workers in Puerto Rico 
have always been lower than on the continent, the Wage and Hour 
Division has only recently begun to enforce the law in Puerto Rico, 
to allow employers time to adjust. In one of the first court deci- 
sions handed down, shipment of a substantial volume of art linen 
goods and infants’ wear was held up pending restitution of wages 
due under the Wage and Hour Law to about 50 factory workers 
and over 2,000 home workers.1®? In another case, glove manufac- 
turers representing 90 per cent. of the production of the industry 
have agreed to pay home workers arrears of wages in accordance 
with the Federal Act, affecting chiefly workers in New York, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and 20,000 in Puerto Rico.45* More recently, a 
court order enjoined 71 Puerto Rican firms from violation of the 
Act, ordering restitution of back wages to 50,000 home workers.*™* 


The needle work industry in Puerto Rico, although a post-war 
development, has now become the second in importance on the island. 
According to the 1935 census, the industry employs about 20,000 
shop workers and over 50,000 home workers. More than 50 per 
cent. of the home work is done.in rural areas under the familiar 
conditions of long hours, low wages, and general sweatshop condi- 
tions. Wages are unbelievably low, ranging from less than one to 
four cents an hour, according to an investigation made during the 


* Industrial Homework, Report to the Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials, 9-12 Sept. 1940, New York, 
(mimeographed report). 

* U. S. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour, WomeEN’s BurEAU: Woman Worker, 
Sept. 1940, pp. 9-10. 

“8 Tbid., Mar. 1940, p. 8. 

*™ U. S. Wace anv Hour Division: Release 1006, 5 Sept. 1940. 
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winter of 1933-345 The effect on Puerto Rican needle trades 
home workers of the Wage and Hour Law, with its recent amend- 
ment permitting the establishment of rates below the 30 cent statu- 
tory minimum, still remains to be seen, 

The Fair Labour Standards Act has not been functioning long 
enough to permit further analysis of its effect on home work. Among 
the determinations that have been upheld by court action is the 
inclusion of home workers employed on goods moving in inter-State 
commerce within the coverage of the Act. ‘While great improve- 
ments and considerable progress have occurred under the Federal 
Fair Labour Standards Act, it cannot be said that the problem of 
industrial home work has been solved by this law. In the absence 
of completé prohibition, which, as the Administrator pointed out in 
his January 1939 report to Congress, may prove to be necessary, 
continued and widespread application of the law may be effective 
in eliminating the worst evils of home work. 

On the whole, there is nothing in the situation as it exists today 
which would lead one to conclude that the prevailing American 
attitude as described at the beginning of this article has changed, or 
that the feeling of labour law administrators, organised labour or 


interested private agencies are any less emphatic than heretofore 
against home work as an accepted method of industrial production 
for the United States, 





*5 U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaAsourR, BurEAU oF Lasour Statistics: Labor 
Information Bulletin, Feb. 1940, p. 5. 
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INTRODUCTION 


oo waste incurred by inefficient organisation of the national 

employment market has a direct effect on the welfare and standard 
of living of the great majority of the people of any country. 
The loss of much-needed productive power and services as well: as 
the human destruction, which were the inevitable results of wasted 
man-power during the last decade, should never have been tolerated 
in peace time. In time of war it is imperative that this waste should 
not continue. The present crisis imposes upon each nation an obliga- 
tion to organise its economic life as effectively as possible, eliminat- 
ing unavoidable dislocations. Clearly one of the most important 
elements in this direction of resources is an efficient organisation 
of the national employment market designed to permit each worker 
to render his best services. 

At the beginning of the war, there was a tendency in some 
countries to believe that war conditions and large-scale mobilisation 
would abolish unemployment automatically and solve many other 
problems relating to the employment market. However, owing to 
the need for an extremely rapid transition from relative peace or 
uear-war to total war, many countries of Europe experienced a 
marked increase in unemployment during the first months of hostili- 
ties and succeeded only with great difficulty in re-absorbing large 
numbers of their employable jobless workers. Carefully planned 
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and co-ordinated government action was necessary to secure a 
more rational. distribution of the labour supply. 

Canada, because of its geographical location, was in a different 
position in September 1939 from those European countries, both 
belligerent and neutral, which were forced to mobilise fully at short 
notice. The Dominion was able to organise for war at a more 
gradual pace, avoiding any period in which its economic life was 
dislocated. As the Minister of Finance pointed out, the Govern- 
ment’s policies were designed “...to keep our economy functioning 
as effectually as possible and to secure the necessary diversions of 
man-power, equipment and materials to war purposes in a way 
which would be the least dangerous to the economy and the most 
equitable as between different individuals and groups”’.? 

Moreover, the fact that Canada is operating as one part of a 
larger war machine, the British Commonwealth of Nations and its 
Allies, has a direct effect on decisions relating to the planning of the 
national economy for war purposes and consequently on employ- 
ment organisation and regulation. Thus, Canadian employment 
policy cannot be considered as a separate whole; it must be viewed 
as a subordinate part of the entire war effort of the Empire. Al- 
though this has affected the relative urgency of employment prob- 
lems and the character and tempo of decisions taken by the Govern- 
ment to deal with them, the problems themselves bear a marked 
similarity to those which confront any country in time of war. 

A necessary first question is to determine what proportion of 
the country’s man-power should be allocated to the armed forces 
and what proportion should be retained in the factories and fields 
to maintain the industries and services required for war production 
and civilian needs. Policies of enlistment must be drafted with full 
consideration of their effect on essential economic activity. Then 
an inventory must be taken of the remaining labour supply and, on 
this basis, an attempt made to place each worker where he will be 
most useful to the national war effort. Careful attention must be 
given to guarding against numerical and qualitative deficiencies in 
the wartime labour supply. In the first place, more workers must 
be brought into the employment market to compensate for the deple- 





* Doubtless one disadvantage of the Dominion’s location is that the distance 
from the actual scene of conflict has made it difficult to appreciate the urgency 
of the situation. 

* Budget Speech of the Minister of Finance in the House of Commons 
(Ottawa), 24 June 1940. Much of the material of the present article is drawn 
from announcements or speeches of the Minister of Labour in the House of 
Commons (Ottawa) and from publications and reports of various branches of 
the Department of Labour (Ottawa), in particular, the Labour Gazette 
(monthly). 
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tion of supply through military enlistments and the total supply 
must be increased to meet the greater production needs of war, In 
the second place, examination must be made (at frequent and 
regular intervals) of the adequacy of the supply of technicians, 
skilled, semi-skilled, and specialised workers, and necessary action 
taken to prevent bottlenecks in the flow of production owing to a 
shortage of such workers. Finally, some kind of employment con- 
trols must be instituted to prevent, on the one hand, competi- 
tive bidding by employers for skilled labour, and, on the other, un- 
necessary and undirected movement of workers from one plant to 
another; and these controls must be formulated in such a way as 
to protect the rights of individual workers and trade unions. The 
examination and solution of all of these questions is dependent, in 
turn, upon two further factors: first, the existence of efficient tech- 
nical and administrative machinery and, second, the establishment 
and maintenance of co-operative working relations with trade unions 
and employers’ organisations. 

At the outbreak of war in September 1939, Canada had had 
little experience of complex questions of employment market organ- 
isation. There was, in fact, a distinct lack of knowledge concern- 
ing employment and unemployment. This was largely because of 
the relatively recent shift from an economy based largely on agricul- 
ture and other primary industries to a more diversified urban econ- 
omy in which manufacturing industries play a leading role. The 
depression of 1929 brought to the Dominion almost for the first 
time an unemployment problem very like that long familiar to 
older industrial countries. But some years were needed to prove to 
those in control that depression unemployment was more than a 
temporary and self-effacing dislocation. Up until 1939 comparatively 
little effective action had been taken to master or even to discover 
the character and extent of the problem, although it is true that the 
years immediately preceding the outbreak of war saw the beginnings 
of training projects for unemployed inexperienced youth, a national 
registration and classification of unemployed workers in receipt of 
material aid, an expansion of public works projects for the relief 
of unemployment, etc. An Employment Service had been organised 
soon after the last world war, and local offices were established in 
some seventy centres throughout the Dominion by 1939; but the use 
of the Service had been restricted partly because of its non-integra- 
tion with the relief set-up throughout the Dominion, partly because 
employers were not accustomed to find their workers through its 
registers, and partly because of inadequate funds and staff. Its 
work was also hampered by “an appalling lack of accurate and 
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detailed knowledge concerning the labour demands made by the var- 
ious trades and vocations”. At the same time, the expansion and 
orientation of technical training facilities had been out-distanced by 
rapid strides in industrial technology—a gap widened during the 
depression years. Thus a general lack both of development and of 
integration of the services dealing with unemployment, placement, 
and vocational guidance and training was characteristic of the pre- 
war period in Canada.* As a result, the country entered the war 
with neither the same experience nor the same machinery for hand- 
ling difficult problems of employment market organisation as was 
available in the more highly industrialised countries of Europe. 











THE Course OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 







A brief review of the general course of employment and unem- 
ployment in Canada during recent years is a necessary background 
against which to examine changes caused by the war in the labour 
market. 






EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 
Index |Wage-earners| Index |Wage-earners| Index 





































Year | Total wage- | 1926= | in employ- | 1926= | unemployed | 1926= 
earners 100 | ment (000’s) 100 (000's) 100 
1929 2,551 119.2 2,444 119.7 107 108.1 
1933 2,434 113.7 1,788 87.6 646 652.6 
1937 2,706 126.4 2,369 116.1 337 340.4 
1938 2,704 126.3 2,297 112.5 407 411.1 
1939 2,744 128.2 2,358 113.9 386 389.9 














Source: Dominion Bureau or Statistics, SociaAL ANALYSIS BRANCH: Annual Review of the Em- 
ployment Situation. 






The 1931 census indicated that out of a total population of 
10,377,000 in Canada, 3,927,000 persons were “gainfully occupied”. 
H Of this group, 100,500 persons were classified as employers (exclud- 
F ing farmers), 231,000 as self-employed (also excluding farmers), 
bi 683,000 as farmers, 2,370,000 as wage-earners (excluding farm 
f workers), 59,000 as unpaid workers (excluding farm workers), 
fa and 483,500 as farm workers. Obviously these classes are not 
fenced by rigid lines; they depend to some extent upon the general 















*H. A. Werr: “Unemployed Youth” in Canada’s Unemployment Problem 
(ed. L. Ricuter) (Macmillan Company, Toronto, 1939), pp. 166-167. 

i “Canada’s Unemployment Problem (various chapters). NaTionaAL Em- 
ti PLOYMENT Commission: Final Report (Ottawa, 1938). L. MarsH: Canadians 
x In and Out of Work, (Oxford University Press, Toronto, 1940). These 
problems were receiving considerable attention in both official and unofficial 
14 circles, however, as the favourable reception given the reports of the National 
Employment Commission testifies, and likewise the attention paid to the work 
of such groups as the Social Sciences Research Committee of McGill University. 
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economic situation. For example, during the depression there was 
a large increase in farmers and farm workers, in self-employed 
craftsmen and other such groups, and there was at the same time a 
decrease in wage-earners. It was estimated that from 1929 to 1933, 
239,000 workers left wage-earning employment to become inde- 
pendent or no-pay workers.5 In the present war situation, of course, 
increasing industrial activity brings great numbers of these people 
back to wage-earning jobs. 

Within the male wage-earning group, 341,110 were classified as 
skilled workers, 241,425 as intermediate skilled industrial workers, 
68,980 as service workers of intermediate skill, 50,298 as unskilled 
service workers, and 773,801 as unskilled industrial workers. Of 
the total unskilled group, 24 per cent. were classified as farm work- 
ers, 51.2 per cent. as belonging to non-extractive industries, 6 per 
cent. to mining, quarrying, etc., 6.1 per cent. to unskilled service 
industries, 4.5 per cent. to logging, and 8.2 per cent to other indus- 
tries. The relative proportion of unskilled labour in the total labour 
supply is high. It has been estimated that, taking all fields of 
employment except agriculture, there were ten unskilled or manual 
workers and five workers of intermediate skill for every four skilled 
men. Among women workers, unskilled workers (domestic service 
workers predominating) were also a large group (18 per cent.), 
and nearly one-third were in the semi-skilled group (about 9 per 
cent. in industry and 24 per cent. in trade and service). Only 50,000 
out of the 350,000 women workers could be classed as skilled by 
reference to definite training and manipulatory crafts. In the 
interval between the census year (1931) and the outbreak of war, 
a period which included many years characterised by heavy unem- 
ployment, the proportion of unskilled labour tended to increase and 
many skilled and specialised workers lost their skill owing to unem- 
ployment of long duration. 

The pre-depression employment peak in Canada was reached in 
June 1929, when only 1.7 per cent. of the total number of wage- 
earners were jobless. The increase in unemployment which began 
towards the end of 1929 continued until January 1933, a month in 
which 30.4 per cent. of the total number of wage-earners were 
unemployed, despite the fact that the total number of wage-earners 
had declined owing to the withdrawal of many wage workers to 
other occupational fields. Employment increased throughout 1934 
and into 1937, although there was considerable variation in the degree 





*L. Marsu: op. cit., Ch. 12: “Occupational Structure and the Depression”, 
and Ch. 11: “Occupational Structure and the Boom”. 
* Ibid., Ch. 4: “Principal Occupations”: (b) “Wage Workers”. 
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of recovery as between industrial groups and as between industries 
within any group. Towards the end of 1937, however, business 
recession set in and a slackening in employment was evident through- 
out 1938. Largely because of seasonal factors, this continued into 
1939, and for the first five months of that year employment was at 
a slightly lower level than during those months in 1938. Beginning 
with June, various economic and political factors, primarily the 
anticipation and actual outbreak of war, combined to bring about 
an upward trend in employment which has since been a marked 
characteristic of the Canadian economic situation. 

The official index of employment for the first six months of 1940 
was 115.2, as compared with 107.6 for the corresponding period of 
1930. In addition, large numbers of part-time workers were work- 
ing full-time by June 1940. Almost all branches of industrial em- 
ployment shared in the employment upswing, but gains were most 
marked in the iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, textile, food, pulp 
and paper, and leather industries. Textile plants enlarged their 
labour forces by about 21 per cent. during the year June 1939- 
June 1940, chemicals and allied products by 16.1 per cent., automobile 
plants by 17.2 per cent., non-ferrous metal products by 16.1 per 
cent., and iron and steel plants by 28 per cent. By September 1940, 
employment improvement was even more marked, particularly. in 
the heavy industries. The index of employment for the iron and 
steel industries at that time was 136.6 as compared with 94.1 in 
September 1939; for ship-building and repairing, 258.5 as compared 
with 61.0; for non-ferrous metal products, 203.8 as compared with 
160.7; for chemical products, 208.1 as compared with 161.9; and 
for textile industries, 146.6 as compared with 119.9. Naturally, the. 
most rapid expansion in employment during the first year of war 
was in the group of industries producing durable goods. From 
the end of September 1939 to the end of September 1940, the 
numbers employed in the manufacture of durable goods in- 
creased by 32.9 per cent., as compared with an increase of only 
9.3 per cent. in industries producing non-durable goods. In addi- 
tion, the proportion of workers engaged in producing durable goods 
rose from 396 per mille to 443 per mille, while the proportion in 
non-durable goods industries fell from 604 per mille to 557 per 
mille. It is evident that the continuing expansion of the Dominion’s 
war activity will bring further change in the industrial distribution 
within the manufacturing group of industries. Many of the muni- 
tion-making industries were but slightly developed at the time of the 
outbreak of the war. As a result, their growth has been particularly 
striking. For example, in September 1939, the aircraft industry 
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employed only about 1,600 men; by September 1940, it was employ- 
ing 11,000 men directly and an additional 11,000 in secondary plants 
of the industry, while another 10,000 workers were required as 
repair and maintenance mechanics. While employment improved 
relatively slowly from September 1939 to April 1940, the pace 
became considerably faster after that month. Thus the official em- 
ployment index for manufacturing industries, as a group, rose from 
115.3 in September 1939, to 122.6 in March 1940, and then to a 
peak of 138.4 in September 1940, By the beginning of the second 
year of war, the index for all industries together stood at the record 
figure of 131.6, as compared with 119.6 in September 1939. Ex- 
pressed in another way, the total number of persons in wage-earning 
employment increased by nearly 350,000 during the first year of 
war. 


These gains in employment reflect the impetus given to Cana- 
dian industrial activity largely because of war conditions. The 
Dominion’s economic contributions to the war effort lie in so many 
diverse fields that it is impossible here to do more than mention a 
few of the most important branches of war production. Canada is 
producing all the chemicals used in the manufacture of explosives 
and almost every type of shell used in the war; guns and gun- 
carriages ; aircraft (except aeroplane engines) ; transport equipment 
of all kinds; clothing and personal equipment for all branches of 
the fighting forces; technical instruments and machinery; lumber 
and building supplies; essential mining products (copper, lead, zinc, 
nickel) ; and many varieties of foodstuffs. An indication of the 
scale of war expenditures was given by the Prime Minister, who 
estimated in November 1940 that the value of war contracts placed 
on the Canadian account was $443 million, that contracts placed by 
the British Government in Canada totalled $134 million, and that 
plant construction and extensions amounted to $235 million. 
Direct war production and expenditure have stimulated nearly 
every branch of industrial and commercial activity. All indices of 
economic progress testify to the high level of productive operations 
reached by the end of the first year of war. The index for the 
physical volume of business was 155.4 in September 1940 as com- 
pared with 125.8 in September 1939, with the total volume of out- 
put greater than at any previous period in Canadian history. In 
September 1940, industrial production showed an increase of 30 
per cent. over that for September 1939, manufacturing production 
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an increase of 32 per cent., iron and steel production of 148 per 
cent., and construction of 161 per cent. Despite dislocations in 
certain trade channels, domestic exports (excluding gold) increased 
by $19.9 million during the first year of hostilities, exports to the 
Americas and to Great Britain being at a particularly high level. 
Canadian authorities expect a steady continuation of industrial ex- 
pansion and constant improvement in employment until a production 
peak is reached at about the middle of 1941.7 

Increasing industrial activity and enlistments in the fighting 
forces have brought about a reduction in unemployment. The de- 
crease in unemployment was somewhat less than might have been 
expected during the first months of war, largely because, since under- 
employment was absorbed first, the initial expansion did not have 
so great an effect on the figures covering totally unemployed per- 
sons, and partly because there was a tendency among employers to 
lengthen hours rather than hire new workers. In April 1940, the 
percentage of the available labour force remaining unemployed was 
still at a relatively high level, 13.5 per cent. as compared with 17.8 
per cent. in the same month of the preceding year. The total num- 
ber of fully employable workers on urban relief was even at a slight- 
ly higher figure at the end of March 1940 than just before the out- 
break of war, only partly because of seasonal factors. But the absorp- 
tion of the unemployed proceeded more rapidly during the months 
following April 1940, corresponding to the more rapid expansion 
of many branches of economic activity after that date. At the 
beginning of September 1940, the percentage of unemployment was 
only 5.3 per cent., as against 10.7 per cent. in September 1939. The 
total number of fully employable workers in receipt of urban aid 
declined from 142,298 at the end of August 1939 to 79,500 at the 
end of the same month of 1940—a net decrease of 44.1 per cent. 

By the end of the first year of war, employment conditions were 
better, generally speaking, than at any other time in the Dominion’s 
history. In fact, the Royal Bank of Canada declared at that time: 
“The effects of the war on the Canadian economy have been many 
and diverse, but none is more worthy of note than the changed trend 
in the Canadian employment situation.”® 





* Statement of the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, 12 Nov. 1940. 
Reports to the House of the Minister of Finance, 21 Nov. 1940, and of the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, 20 Nov. 1940. Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics (Ottawa), Oct. 1940. 


*RoyaLt BANK or CanapA: Monthly Letter, Aug. 1940. 
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The following data suggest which groups of employable workers 
had been reabsorbed into the country’s economic life by the end 
of the first six months of the war: 






OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE 
PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF 


(March 1939—March 1940) 
No. of persons on relief 
March 1939 | March 1940 
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These figures show the distribution by occupational groups of 
fully employable workers receiving urban relief in March 1939 and 
March 1940. During that year there was a marked decline in the 
number of such workers previously employed in agriculture (the 
total dropping from 13,494 to 9,531); in manufacturing (23,405 
to 14,449); and in trade (14,779 to 9,592). There was a slight 
decline in relief recipients who reported clerical work, service indus- 
tries, and mining and quarrying as their previous occupations. On 
the other hand, there was some increase in the number of employable 
persons whose previous employment had been in finance and insur- 
ance, fishing and hunting, and transportation and communication. 
The large number of construction workers still unemployed in March 
1940 is an indication that the construction programme necessary to 
the war effort was slow to get under way. A striking increase was 
shown in the numbers of workers whose former jobs had been in un- 
skilled work (52,955 to 57,073). Also, the total number of young 
persons who had never been gainfully employed stayed at a high level 
—24,648 in March 1939 and 24,146 in March 1940. These last two 
groups, neither of which appeared to be sharing in the upswing of 
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employment, made up a large proportion of the total number of 
employable unemployed persons (over 47 per cent.). 


About 40 per cent. of all the employable workers receiving urban 
aid in March 1940 were over forty years of age, while 43.5 per cent. 
of the employable male workers were over that age. Some 35 per 
cent. of the employable persons on relief were between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty. There was no marked change in the age dis- 
tribution of fully employable relief recipients between March 1939 
and March 1940. By far the greatest part of the reduction in em- 
ployable persons on relief affected male workers; the total for 
women workers declined only slightly: 


SEX DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF 


(March 1939 and March 1940) 


Male Female Total 


March 1940 158,761 33,446 192,207 
March 1939 140,671 32,012 172,683 


Source: DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR, NATIONAL REGISTRATION BRANCH. 


Thus at the time when the more rapid expansion of industries 
essential to the war effort began to necessitate the engagement of 
many new workers (April 1940), the Dominion had an unemployed 
labour reserve characterised by: (1) a large number of older work- 
ers; (2) a large number of inexperienced young workers; (3) a 
large number of general labourers and unskilled workers; and (4) 
a large number of women workers, the great majority of whom were 
inexperienced in industrial work or low-skilled. This suggests that 
the critical problem for Canada was not at that time the total volume 
of the labour supply, but how to fit unemployed workers for em- 
ployment in expanding wartime industries. It also suggests that 
this adjustment could hardly be made unless more positive and far- 
reaching measures of employment organisation were introduced. 


Tue Errect oN EMPLOYMENT OF ENLISTMENT AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


It is difficult to estimate the precise effect on the employment 
market of the withdrawal of thousands of men for enlistment in 
the various branches of the Canadian fighting forces or for training. 
However, the information which can be obtained indicates. that, 
although so far relatively little dislocation has taken place, a consid- 
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erable part of the country’s labour force will be affected within the 
coming year and that the problem is gradually becoming more 
serious. 

A system of voluntary service has been in force in Canada since 
the beginning of the war. The strength of the Canadian Active 
Service Force outside Canada was 52,093 and in Canada 115,324 on 
6 November 1940. In addition, the Royal Canadian Air Force 
totalled over 30,000 trained men; the Navy had been expanded con- 
siderably ; and there were some 65,000 officers and men in the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia. In all, about 200,000 men had been 
added to the armed forces during the first year of war. 

Although the sum total of workers withdrawn under the volun- 
tary scheme is not as yet great enough to create important industrial 
difficulties, such a system is apt to cause serious gaps in the supply of 
skilled and specialised labour unless it is accompanied by govern- 
mental action to restrict the enlistment of certain types of workers. 
Early in the war, therefore, the Minister of National Defence issued 
regulations to limit the enlistment of men engaged in certain “reserve 
occupations” in order that munitions and other essential industries 
might not be “deprived unduly of skilled engineers, mechanics and 
other trained workers on whom rapid expansion of production de- 
pends”. These restrictions apply, so far, to men skilled in parti- 
cular trades or crafts or who have other occupational qualifications 
such as training in medicine, engineering, agriculture, and other 
sciences. Recruiting officers were instructed not to enlist skilled 
tradesmen “except in the classes and then only in the numbers requir- 
ed by the particular unit establishment”.® No list of reserved occupa- 
tions has yet been made public, but one is now in preparation; in 
the meantime, the decision as to the reserving of workers is taken 
on the merits of applications from industries engaged in war pro- 
duction. 

Moreover, the regulations include provisions designed to repair 
any damage that may already have occurred in recruitment or that 
may occur despite restrictions on enlistment. If the head of any 
establishment considers that key members of his staff have been 
taken unnecessarily by the military authorities, he may transmit his 
complaint to the recruiting officer in charge of the unit in which 
his workers have been placed. If these representations do not pro- 
duce satisfactory results, the employer may take the matter up 
with the local military authorities concerned. 





* Statement of the Minister of National Defence, released 21 Sept. 1939. See 
Labour Gazette, Oct. 1939, pp. 971-972. 
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The fact that, in spite of these precautions, a certain number of 
key workers in essential industries had been drawn into the active 
forces was indicated by employers’ complaints during the summer 
and a decision of the Government in early December 1940, taken 
primarily to meet these grievances: the Government then decided 
to allow men in the fighting forces who had formerly been employed 
as key workers in essential industries to return temporarily, and 
under certain conditions, to those industries in order to help increase 
war production during the winter months. In addition the Minister 
of National Defence announced to the House of Commons on 15 
November 1940 that the Government intends to co-operate with 
industry: “We are ready (he said) to consider granting extended 
leave of absence to enlisted men in Canada who can be spared and 
whose services are requested by their former employers in connec- 
tion with wartime production”. 

The voluntary system of recruiting was supplemented in August 
1940 by the National War Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits), 
in accordance with which all Canadians over sixteen years of age 
(with minor exceptions) registered for national service between 
19 and 21 August 1940. During the year October 1940—October 
1941, it is planned to put 300,000 young men through a preliminary 
military training course of thirty days. Thereafter the trainees are 
posted to Non-Permanent Active Militia units and are liable to be 
called out for full-time service in Canada or in Canadian waters, for 
refresher courses, or for supplementary military training, at any time 
during the war. The Minister of National War Services estimated 
that of the men called for compulsory training, nearly one-eighth 
would wish to enter the Canadian Active Service Force after the 
thirty-day training period; this would mean that over 30,000 men 
per year would be withdrawn from non-military activities. 

The National Services Regulations contain provisions intended to 
prevent dislocations of industrial activity caused by these short- 
term withdrawals for military training. On the basis of the data 
secured through the national registration, the number and where- 
abouts of the men to be called up in the first year are determined 
and the information sent to each Divisional Registrar. Any em- 
ployer may find out how his own staff is affected and, within two 
weeks after receiving this information; he may formulate a plan for 
the training of his employees during the twelve months’ period in 
a manner which will least inconvenience his operations. A hearing 
is then given the employer by the National ‘War Services Board of 
the administrative division within which his plant is located, in 
order to decide whether the plan should be accepted, rejected or 
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modified; the Board may order the advancement or postponement 
of the training period of the workers affected, if it seems advisable, 
provided that every worker called by the draft is required to report 
at some time within the year. Special provision is made to ensure 
that workers engaged in farming, fishing, lumbering, trapping or 
other specified seasonal occupations are not called for training dur- 
ing the busy seasons. 

Some groups, employers in particular, have expressed the opin- 
ion that the Government will have to take further action in the near 
future to exempt essential industrial workers from even this short 
period of military service. Important branches of war industries 
urged the National Labour Supply Council and the Government to 
recognise officially that many skilled workers are more useful in 
essential industries than mobilised for national service. They em- 
phasise the serious difficulties which would arise in fulfilling war 
contracts promptly if their key workers were conscripted, in view of 
the fact that there is no reserve of trained labour upon which industry 
can draw to replace its skilled men. The Government has taken 
these representations seriously and has reiterated its desire that 
enlistment and military training should interfere as little as possible 
with key workers in essential industries. The Minister of National 
War Services has requested employers to discuss any serious prob- 
lems along these lines with the National War Services Board in 
the competent administrative division, and has stated that the plan 
will be reconsidered as experience is gained under it. Certainly, a 
strong case could be made for the complete exemption from these 
short periods of military service of key workers in certain occupa- 
tions, specified as absolutely essential by the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply. Since these workers are producing goods immediately 
required by the front line in Great Britain and since they cannot now 
be replaced by other workers, their services clearly have the greatest 
value in industrial operations at the present time. The fact that 
compulsory service is for a period of only thirty days does not 
niake any appreciable difference because short-term withdrawals 
are likely to hinder production as seriously as withdrawals of longer 
duration. 

Whether any immediate change will be introduced in the national 
service scheme depends primarily on the results of the analysis now 
being made of the whole man-power problem in relation to the needs 
of war industries and of the services. The Minister of National 





*” An editorial in The Gazette (Montreal), 17 Sept. 1940, is a good example 
of this body of opinion. 
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Defence stated in the House on 15 November 1940 that the question 


-of the length of the training period was under review, “and we are 


now considering the further step of lengthening the training period 
to four months and reducing the aggregate number of men to be 
called from civil occupations in the year . . . Such an extension of 
time and reduction in numbers ought to help to prevent undue dis- 
turbance in industry. It would, however, involve some system of 
exemptions or extended postponements in order to meet the neces- 
sities of wartime production, and studies have already been made of 
the most practical methods of working this out”. 

Finally, the Regulations include provisions to protect a worker’s 
job during his temporary absence. An employer must reinstate any 
worker called for training “in his occupation, or in an occupation, 
and under conditions not less favourable” than those under which 
he would have been employed had he not been liable for national 
service. Any employer who fails to do so “without just and rea- 
sonable cause” is liable, on summary conviction, to imprisonment 
for six months or less or to a fine of from $100 to $500, or both, 
and, in addition, the court may order him to pay the worker a sum 
not exceeding the equivalent of five week’s remuneration at the 
rate prevailing when the latter was called for training.* Experience 
to date has been too short to warrant conclusions as to the effective- 
ness of these provisions in protecting a worker’s job. Just as in 
many other countries, however, the decision as to whether or not to 
prosecute any employer on the complaint of a worker lies with the 
public authorities. = 

These measures, together with any amendments which may be 
adopted in the light of experience, should protect the Dominion’s 
economic structure, and particularly war industries, from unneces- 
sary dislocations owing to military enlistments and training for mili- 
tary service. The criterion for the use of any worker’s services is, 
in theory, the answer to this question: where at any particular 
moment do his services have the greatest value for the immediate 
and anticipated requirements of the war? In practice, the answer 
is not simple. There are conflicting demands on the very limited 
supply of skilled labour in Canada. It has been estimated that 
nearly 40 per cent. of the men in the fighting forces must be trained 
mechanics. Thus it is difficult to suggest that a list of reserved 
occupations, on a wide scale, could be honoured by the Government 
and those workers exempted from all military service. All the Gov- 





™ The worker must have applied for reinstatement and, having been given 
his job, not have failed to appear for work without a reasonable excuse. 
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ernment can do is to attempt to maintain a fair balance between 
those trained workers who are drafted into the army and those who 
are left with industry. Since the balance shifts with the course of 
the war, and with the demands upon Canada as a part of a larger 
war unit, the future will undoubtedly include modifications in pres- 
sent arrangements for the allocation of man-power as between 
industrial and military needs. 


INVENTORY OF THE LABOUR SUPPLY 


The next problem is to use the services of each worker remain- 
ing for industry to the best advantage, both from the point of view 
of the war effort and from the worker’s point of view. This neces- 
sitates, in the first place, a comprehensive inventory of the labour 
supply, classified so that the number and location of workers avail- 
able for any particular trade or skill is compiled in an accessible 
form. 

A Conference of Dominion and Provincial placement officers, 
held very soon after the outbreak of war—in October 1939—recog- 
nised the imperative need for this basic information and decided 
to undertake, through the Employment Service of Canada, a nation- 
wide survey of the availability and vocational qualifications of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers fitted by training and experience 
for employment in industries producing war requirements. Vol- 
untary registration for this purpose was well under way by the end 
of 1939. Preliminary reports show that, by the beginning of March 
1940, about 25,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers were registered, 
a number including about 1,100 women workers. Of the total, 4,500 
were employed at the time of registration, while 19,000 of the 20,500 
who were unemployed were reported to be fully employable and 
1,500 partially employable. But a final report on the supply and 
location of all such workers has not yet been made public, and some 
work still remains to be done on the verification of the skill reported 
by the registrants. Many of those registered as unemployed in 
March 1940 have since found employment, in view of the expansion 
of essential industries which has taken place in the intervening 
months, and some new workers have been registered. 


In addition, trade unions throughout the Dominion carried out 
an inventory of both their employed and their unemployed mem- 
bers, in order to assist in locating skilled and specialised workers, 
particularly those who were forced during the depression to accept 
employment in other less skilled occupations. Unions with members 
in occupations required for war purposes were asked to submit lists 
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of unemployed or partially employed members or members employed 
in non-essential industries or those with required skills working in 
other occupations. 

The supply of professional technicians was surveyed with the 
help of various professional institutes. A list of over 15,000 persons 
was made available to the Government in this way. Over 2,500 
technicians have been referred to employers, on their request, and 
many others have been placed in positions affecting the country’s 
war effort in one way or another. 

At the same time, detailed knowledge of the job requirement8 
of industry and competent anticipation of industrial expansion are 
invaluable in adjusting the skills of workers to the needs of indus- 
try. The Government, with the assistance of employers, has already 
undertaken a survey of the numbers and qualifications of workers 
required not only in each plant producing essential goods, but in 
each portion of each plant. It is planned to continue such surveys 
from time to time in order to register shifts in production emphasis, 
as well as the changing labour needs of particular establishments. 
This information is supplemented by reports from all the Depart- 
ments of the Government whose plans and activities affect the em- 
ployment market to any considerable degree. 

Whether or not shortages of any types of labour exist as the 
Dominion faces the second year of war is a question to which there 
can be no complete answer until more detailed and reliable informa- 
tion is available concerning these two factors — the occupational 
qualifications and distribution of the nation’s labour force and the 
present job requirements of indystry. The above survey of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers, supplemented by the work of the National 
Labour Supply Council, the reports of the Division of Human 
Resources in the Department of National War Services and of vari- 
ous branches of the Department of Labour, of employers’ organisa- 
tions and of trade unions, data concerning the awarding of war 
contracts, etc.—all of these will help to provide the factual basis 
for ascertaining labour shortages. In the absence of adequate 
knowledge, conflicting reports are circulating, some of them stating 
that a shortage of skilled labour is characteristic of the whole field 
of war production and others that there is no shortage of any class 
of workers. These varying reports retard the development of a 
systematic programme for the expansion of the skilled and semi- 
skilled labour supply. 

Present data indicate two facts, however: first, that the margin 
of reserve of all types of skilled labour has shrunk rapidly; and, 
second, that a shortage of some kinds of skilled labour, particularly 
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in the metal-working trades, exists or is imminent. In June 1940, 
the Minister of Finance stated in his Budget Speech that certain 
limited skilled labour shortages had already appeared. At the end 
of August, the Acting Director of Employment would not admit 
that there were actual shortages, although he did say that in such 
trades as tool and die making and designing, “it would appear that 
those who have habitually followed these trades have virtually al! 
been placed in employment owing to the war effort”.2 Early in 
October, the Minister of Labour reported that the demand for 
skilled labour was greater than at any time in the country’s history, 
and that the figure for unemployment among skilled workers was 
the lowest ever recorded; and at the end of November, he sum- 
marised the condition of the employment market in this way: 

“T do not suggest that there is existing at present a general short- 
age of labour. There is not. But I do suggest that there are certain 
specialised branches of labour in which this shortage today exists 
and which, unless adequate measures are taken to deal with its 
growth, will produce a situation and create a condition which will 
be extremely difficult to meet”.™ 


THE ORGANISATION OF TRAINING AND RETRAINING 


Thus the present situation is characterised by a need for the 
development of many additional skilled, semi-skilled, and specialised 
workers on the one hand, and, on the other, by a labour reserve 
composed of essentially unskilled and inexperienced workers. It 
follows that the organisation of vocational training and retraining 
and the adaptation of these facilities to war conditions is a matter 
of primary national importance, 

Long before the outbreak of war, Canadian authorities had been 
conscious of the inadequacy of the country’s vocational training pro- 
gramme. Thousands of young people were leaving school each year 
with few or no employment assets. Surveys of unemployed youth 





% Statement of the Acting Director of Employment (Mr. V. C. Phelan), 
quoted in The Montreal Star, 1 Sept. 1940 

% October Statement quoted in Labour Gazette, Oct. 1940. p. 998: Novem- 
ber statement in the House of Commons, 28 Nov. 1940. The situation has 
arisen partly because some new techniques and kinds of skill are required as 
a result of war production needs, partly because the heavy industries of 
Canada were not extensively developed at the outbreak of war and there was 
no reserve of skilled labour of that kind, and partly because during the depres- 
sion, hundreds of firms cut down on apprenticeship and training programmes. 
On the other hand, some employers have exaggerated labour shortages both to 
avoid expenses of intra-plant training and sometimes, according to Tom 
Moore, because they are “determined not to admit union organisation and 
submit to union conditions” (see Labour Gasette, June 1940, pp. 531-2). 
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indicated that it was impossible to employ the great majority of 
these young people without first giving them suitable vocational 
instruction and training. In fact, the lack of adequate training 
facilities was an important factor in the Canadian problem of unem- 
ployment.‘* The critical position of unemployed youth, largely 
unemployable because of lack of training and experience, had forced 
an expansion of training facilities in the years immediately before 
the war. A programme was launched late in 1937 to provide train- 
ing for unemployed young people between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty. The training offered under this programme varied from 
province to province and from locality to locality, in accordance 
with employment demands and the characteristics of the unem- 
ployed young people eligible for training; but, generally speaking, 
there were four main types of projects: (1) work training projects 
in forestry and mining and in the conservation and development of 
other natural resources; (2) occupational training projects designed 
to fit young people for specific occupations of a skilled or semi- 
skilled nature (including industrial apprenticeship); (3) training 
in agricultural work for rural youth; and (4) physical recreation and 


_ health projects. But this training, although expanding gradually, 


was reaching relatively few unemployed young persons by Septem- 
ber 1939; even fewer young people were being trained for skilled 
and semi-skilled industries basic to national defence or war require- 
ments. 

The youth training programme supplemented the regular appren- 
ticeship programmes and the training courses offered in technical 
schools and colleges. These types of training, however, had been 
curtailed during the depression years. Although there had been 
some expansion in such training during the few years preceding 
the war, available facilities were far from meeting the employment 
needs of the country’s young people. Furthermore, such institu- 
tional vocational education as did exist was somewhat backward 
in its orientation and badly in need of overhauling to meet modern 
industrial conditions, 

At the same time, there was practically no opportunity for 
unemployed older workers to increase their skill or to develop skill 
during their enforced idleness. The problem of providing some type 
of training, retraining, or refresher courses for these workers had 
received considerable attention but little action had been taken. 
Although a small amount of money was made available in 1939, 
under the youth training programme, for projects designed to 





“Cf. H. A. Wetr: loc. cit. 
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“rehabilitate” older unemployed workers, very few such workers 
were given any training, and the training which was provided did 
not seem to take into account any possibility of eventual reabsorp- 
tion into their old trades. 

With the advent of war, immediate action was taken to expand 
all training programmes and to direct them along lines which would 
assist the prosecution of the war. Efforts were naturally made to 
concentrate on giving instruction and training in occupations where 
increasing demand for trained workers was expected as a result of 
war contracts. The curricula of the courses were adapted to meet 
definite wartime labour needs as these came to the surface, with 
the surveys of the Employment Service providing information relat- 
ing to the demand for workers. 

The Minister of Labour announced in November 1939 that the 
youth training programme would be greatly developed, that training 
would be carried on in over 400 centres, and that 40,000 young 
persons ( a figure approximately double that before the war) would 
be enrolled in training classes. Some projects bearing no relation to 
the war effort were terminated and replaced by projects adapted to 
the new situation. Special emphasis was laid on training young 
people for occupations in aircraft manufacturing, motor mechanics, 
sheet-metal working, welding, machine-shop work and fitting, all of 
which are important for war industries. During the year September 
1939—-September 1940, over 5,000 workers were trained in indus- 
trial classes under the youth programme; enrolment in these classes 
during the present year is at least equal to this figure and will 
probably surpass it. 

The system of industrial apprenticeship carried on in connec- 
tion with the youth training programme also has a part in training 
for war work. In some cases trainees are placed directly with an 
employer for work in semi-skilled or specialised occupations; in 
other cases, part of the trainee’s time is spent in the employer’s 
establishment and the remaining time in classes providing instruc- 
tion in related subjects. The Government reimburses employers up 
to a certain percentage (40 per cent.) of the wages paid to the 
apprentices for a period not exceeding three months. Agreements 
concluded with employers include safeguards to prevent exploita- 
tion of the persons being trained, to prevent the displacement of 
workers already in employment, and to protect existing labour 
standards. 

By the summer of 1940, the need for training was such that 
further measures had to be taken to supplement the training being 
provided under the youth programme. Thus the Dominion Gov- 
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ernment, with the co-operation of the provincial Governments and 
technical school boards, instituted intensive summer training courses 
to increase the supply of trained workers in industries engaged in 
war contract work, particularly aircraft manufacturing and muni- 
tions work.® The training, which was carried out by using the 
facilities of existing vocational schools and colleges during the sum- 
mer vacation period, lasted from 8 to 12 weeks, with between 44 
and 48 hours of instruction per week. The purpose was not to turn 
out fully skilled workmen but to provide pre-employment instruc- 
tion for general production workers and machine operators. The 
classes were open to unemployed persons and to other workers as 
well. A minimum age of sixteen years was established as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for training and, in the case of men over thirty, 
enrolment was restricted to workers with previous trade experience 
who wished to take “refresher” courses in their former occupations. 
Moreover, the Department of Labour requested that preference 
should be given to workers rejected for enlistment for medical rea- 
sons, so that the men trained would not be likely to leave industry 
for service with the armed forces. As a general rule, enrolment 
was restricted to men, although classes for women could be started 
where employers asked for specialised training for women. Parti- 
cular efforts were made to adapt the training to the precise require- 
ments of the jobs that the workers would fill in the future. Repre- 
sentatives of employers were invited to inspect the schools, for 
example, and to make suggestions regarding the organisation of 
the training. Over sixty schools operated during the summer of 
1940 and more than 7,000 persons were enrolled in training courses. 
It is interesting that only a very small percentage of the initial 
enrolment consisted of older workers taking refresher courses and 
that practically no courses for women were started. Careful arrange- 
ments for placement were made by schools, officers of the Employ- 
ment Service, special youth placement officers, and employers, with 
the result that 90 per cent. of the persons who completed the course 
were placed in productive work. The training given through these 
technical institutions was considered successful, and the Government 
intends to continue instruction for aircraft manufacturing and 
munitions industries through many of these schools in the October 
1940 to June 1941 period, training in. this way an additional 7,000 
workers. 





* The Dominion authorities requested that classes should be opened in air- 
craft manufacturing, machine-shop trades, sheet-metal working, welding, motor 
mechanics, and, if justified by demand, wood-working. These summer courses 
are described in Labour Gazette, July, Aug. 1940. 
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Enrolment in existing technical schools throughout the Domin- 
ion has reached a relatively high level, and in most localities the 
capacity of the schools is being increased while in others academic 
institutions are being equipped to give technical training. In some 
places (Hamilton, Ontario, for example) emergency vocational 
schools, operating on a full-time basis, have been opened in order 
to meet expanding wartime demands for trained workers. All 
these schools, offering courses adapted to the requirements of a 
variety of essential industries, have proved, according to the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply, the “main source of recruits for the 
skilled trades”.2® An important limitation on their work, however, 
is the lack of sufficient instructors and of equipment of all kinds. 

Apprenticeship is hardly a suitable method of training in emer- 
gency situations, because it covers too long a period. The Gov- 
ernment is attempting to speed up certain kinds of apprenticeship, 
however, and is checking the character of the instruction to ensure 
that it relates directly to specific occupations required for war pro- 
duction. It is also encouraging, with the co-operation of employers 
and workers, a careful expansion of apprenticeship in essential 
industries in which well-trained skilled workers necessarily remain 
a key section of the labour force. 

In addition, facilities for the rehabilitation of unemployed older 
workers have been adapted to war conditions. For example, 
training in occupations for munitions manufacturing replaced train- 
ing in rustic furniture making and other such crafts, The elimination 
of any upper age limit for eligibility for training in courses offered 
by the technical schools provided an opportunity for some middle- 
aged workers to maintain and to develop their former skill. How- 
ever, retraining for older workers has not been organised to any 
great extent up to the present time. 

One other method used by the Government to expand the total 
supply of skilled and semi-skilled workers is to encourage training 
by means of provisions in war contracts awarded to private estab- 
lishments or Government plants. The problem has been to place the 
limited number of experienced mechanics where they are most 
needed and to supplement and replace this group by large numbers of 
semi-skilled or specialised workers. However, many employers 
throughout the Dominion lengthened the working hours of their 
trained staff and thus avoided employing inexperienced men and 
women,—a policy which was not developing the additional semi- 





% Statement of the Minister of Munitions and Supply in the House of 
Commons, 20 Nov. 1940. 
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skilled workers necessary to war production. Partly in order to 
counteract this tendency, the ‘War Supply Board of Canada ordered 
the inclusion in various war contracts of provisions which result 
in a regulated system of dilution of skilled labour. In the aircraft 
industry, for example, the following plan is in force’’: Hours of 
work are limited to 48 a week, as a general rule, and if overtime is 
worked, time-and-one-half rates are paid. Minimum rates of pay 
are established—75 cents per hour for pattern makers and tool and 
die makers, and 65 cents per hour for all other skilled mechanics. 
Semi-skilled workers are classified as follows: 





Class A: 55 cents per hour Workers in repetitive machine, assembly 
or bench work, requiring less training, 
experience and skill than necessary to 
qualify them as journeymen; riveters, 
upholsterers, sand blasters, male fabric 
workers, heat-treat operators on auto- 
matic furnaces. 

Class B: 45 cents per hour Workers (including those who have 
received training under plans approved 
by the Minister of Labour) in repetitive 
work requiring less training and skill! 
than that necessary for Class A produc- 
tion workers;: helpers assigned to assist 
journeymen; dopers; female fabric work- 
ers. 

Class C: 35 cents per hour Workers eighteen years of age and over 
who are inexperienced in aircraft manu- 
facture, engaged in training for Class A 
or Class B production workers (period 
of training not to exceed three months). 

Class D: Workers under eighteen years of age 

First 3 months: 20 cents per hour training for Class A, Class B or Class C 
Second gi : ie ” —” production workers (period of training 


Third 1 Ss” ”  ™ to be not less than 3 months nor more 
than 9 months). 

Labourers: 40 cents per hour 

Apprentices : Workers between the ages of 16 and 21 
First year: 20 cents per hour years. May be employed in the propor- 
Second ” ined ” ™” tion of one apprentice to each five jour- 
Tord ”* ES ie, ” neymen in the following trades: fitters, 
Fourth ” ” ™” machinists, and sheet-metal workers. 


At the time of employment, each worker (with the exception of 
those classified as general labourers) is given a certificate of engage- 
ment stating the classification in which he is to be employed; and 
upon completing service with the contractor, he is given a signed 
certificate which sets forth his record and shows the length of time 
and the classification in which he was employed. 





f * This plan was described by Mr. H. B. Cuase, Director of Labour Rela- 
tions, War Supply Board, Ottawa, in an address at the Conference on Industrial 
Relations (Kingston, 11 Apr. 1940), and reprinted in the Canadian Congress 
Journal, Apr. 1940. 
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The Government plans to make these conditions uniform through- 
out the aircraft manufacture and repair industries, and to apply the 
same general principles to other branches of war industry. Special 
schedules are now in preparation in connection with shipbuilding 
contracts. The aircraft scheme has proved to be a type of dilution 
of skilled labour which provides protection for workers under train- 
ing and for standards of skill as well as encouragement to employers 
to undertake the training of additional semi-skilled workers, 

It soon became clear that increased training was necessary not 
only to develop skilled and semi-skilled workers for industries filling 
war contracts, but also to meet the need of the armed forces, par- 
ticularly the Air Force, for trained workers and specialists of various 
types. Even among the mechanics and other technicians available 
in Canada, very few had had much experience in manufacturing or 
repairing and servicing military equipment.1* The Government 
therefore decided to use the youth training programme to train men 
for ground work with the Air Force and for trades in other branches 
of the fighting forces. During the first year of the war, for example, 
over 3,000 men were trained in the kinds of skill required by the Air 
Torce, and it is planned to train over 6,000 men in this way during 
this second year. In addition, the training given through summer 
courses in technical schools and colleges included classes for members 
of the technical branches of the armed forces, started at the express 
request of local military authorities who were finding it difficult, not 
(as had been feared) to keep skilled workers from enlisting, but to 
find and enrol a sufficient number of necessary skilled and specialised 
mechanics and tradesmen. During the summer of 1940, courses were 
offered in such occupations as diesel engineering, electricity, marine 
engineering, motor mechanics, and specialised machine-shop work. 
The Government intends to continue to encourage these courses 
wherever and whenever necessary. Recently, moreover, the Min- 
ister of National Defence stated that the Government was preparing 
to undertake itself the training of the bulk of the tradesmen required 
by the army.’® The training of young men for occupations essen- 
tial to the operation of the armed forces increases the total avail- 
able supply of trained workers, and, by helping to meet military 





*Cf S. L. Miter: article in The Annalist (New York), 10 Oct. 1940. 
He points out that several hundred foremen and other machinists had to be 
sent from Canada to Great Britain for training in unfamiliar techniques in the 
manufacture of air and military equipment. According to the Minister of 
Labour, some Canadians of British origin with such skill returned to Great 
Britain after the war broke out (statement of 28 Nov. 1940). 

” Statement of the Minister of National Defence in the House of Commons, 
15 Nov. 1940. 
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needs, means the transfer of fewer specialised or skilled workers 
from industry to military service, = 

Thus, since the war started considerable advance has been made 
towards increasing the total supply of semi-skilled and particularly 
specialised workers. The annual rate of training for war indus- 
tries is now over 24,000 per year, and another 2,000 are being 
trained annually for the armed forces. It is admitted, however, 
that available facilities for training and retraining are still inade- 
quate, and that further efforts must be made to fit workers for 
essential employments. The bottleneck, according to the Minister of 
Labour, is a shortage of equipment and instructors: “We are train- 
ing all that we can possibly train,” he said, “given the number of 
instructors available and the equipment which we can obtain”.”° 
In response to criticisms, the Government has announced that it is 
endeavouring in every possible way to increase the output of basic- 
ally trained workers in order to meet the actual and anticipated 
demands of war industries. 

Relatively little action has so far been taken to train women for 
war work. There are some 19,000 fully employable women on 
relief who are hunting for work, and this figure undoubtedly under- 
states the total number of women at present available for employ- 


ment, since large numbers are not on relief rolls. But the great’ 


majority of these women workers are unskilled and inexperienced, 
and in order to be fitted into jobs in the munitions industries or 
other basic war or important export industries, they need instruc- 
tion and training. In April 1940 the Director of Labour Relations 
of the War Supply Board stated, with regard to the employment 
and training of women, that “no serious consideration should be 
given to bringing such help into industry until a shortage of male 
help becomes imminent. Consideration, however, might well be 
given to the training of a limited number of females, in order to 
produce a sufficient number of female instructors who could, when 
necessary, be of valuable assistance in training additional female 
help”.24_ Now, with the expansion of demand which has marked 
the intervening months, the training of women for war and other 
necessary work is looming larger, and Dominion authorities recog- 
nise that it is advisable to train women before actual shortages of 
male workers occur rather than after shortages have caused inter- 
ruptions in the production of necessary goods and services. 





* Statement of the Minister of Labour in the House of Commons, 28 Nov. 


™ Address reprinted in Canadian Congress Journal, Apr. 1940. 
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The expansion of training programmes for middle-aged workers 
is of special importance, in view of the large number of employable 
older workers still unemployed, Some such workers have already 
been drawn back into employment, since one result of war needs 
has been the suppression of much ill-founded discrimination against qd 
older workers. This is particularly true in the case of skilled 

workers. ‘In such trades as tool and die making and designing, 

where the scarcity of workers is particularly acute, employers are 

ne longer “cavilling about a man’s age”, the acting Director of 

Employment announced recently. But in most cases, training or 

retraining is a necessary preliminary to re-employment. Older work- 

ers forced out of their trades by depression conditions need refresher 

courses before stepping back into their skilled jobs; and the many 

unskilled or less skilled older workers need training both for em- 

ployments now available and against the day when a general short- 

age of labour requires the recruitment of workers from this older 

group. 

- There is one other type of training to which, up to the present, 

relatively scant attention has been devoted in Canada. The Gov- 

ernment of Great Britain has found it necessary to encourage em- 

ployers in many ways to undertake training courses within their 

own establishments in order to develop the semi-skilled or special- 

ised workers necessary to their operations and to supplement other 

measures taken to expand the total supply of such workers. This 

training, co-ordinated with a continuous up-grading of the plant’s 

labour force, has made possible an increase in the skill of large 

numbers of workers and the absorption of many low-skilled or 

inexperienced workers. In Canada, too, the Minister of Labour 

has emphasised that the primary responsibility for developing addi- 

tional trained workers rests with industry itself. He announced in 

November 1940, however, that the number of workers being trained 

by industry was “somewhat disappointing”.*? Certainly many em- 

ployers have introduced schemes of their own in order to meet 

their labour requirements, and some industrial apprentice training 

is carried on in connection with the youth training programme; but 
further Government financial assistance would doubtless greatly 
increase both the number of such schemes and their scale, and would 
also make it possible for the Government to establish good stand- 
ards of training and to prevent the breakdown of labour standards 
through unregulated dilution of skilled labour, Experience has 




















































sink Statement of the Minister of Labour in the House of Commons, 28 Nov. 
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indicated that this method of training can be extremely useful in 
increasing the supply of trained workers necessary to prevent 
bottlenecks in production owing to a shortage of particular cate- 
gories of workers. 








Tue UTILISATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR RESOURCES 






These are the primary measures which have been taken to 
maintain and to develop necessary skill among the Dominion’s 
workers. They are designed primarily to develop a larger total 
supply of skilled, semi-skilled, and specialised workers to meet the 
greater demands of wartime, and secondarily, to use to best advant- 
age in the war effort and to improve the skill of persons already in 
or seeking employment. They are intended to anticipate and to guard 
against shortages of trained labour in any occupation in any branch 
8 of industry. The limited supply of skilled and specialised workers 
f in Canada makes it necessary to supplement these measures with 
Y others directed towards the same end, 

] One additional method of achieving much the same result is 
H the redistribution of labour from non-essential to essential industrial 
ji 














activity. A few of the recent measures taken by the Dominion 

Government indicate that this factor has already been taken into 
account, although little positive action has been taken to effect any 
ta considerable transfer of resources. For example, the Government’s 
taxation policy has a direct relation to the utilisation of labour and 
i other resources. In view of a threatened shortage of certain types 
ff of plant capacity and skilled or specialised labour, some taxation 
measures have been drafted primarily to release productive capacity 
for war purposes and to make available an additional number of 
trained workers for essential war industries. Referring to the in- 
creased tax on motor cars in his Budget Speech (June 1940), the 
Minister of Finance said: “It is expected that any surplus of labour 
either in manufacturing establishments or in garages occasioned by 
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placed on radios, radio tubes, cameras and kodaks, phonographs, 
etc. “While this is in the class of sumptuary taxes”, the Minister 
stated, “there is the further consideration that the resources used 
in the production of most of these products are of a type suitable 
for producing war supplies, and it is expected that such manufac- 
turing capacity as may be affected by any lessening or lack of 





i this tax will be absorbed by war needs for the production and ser- 
te vicing of mechanical transport and other equipment”. Similarly, a 
t new excise tax of 10 per cent, (later increased to 25 per cent.) was 
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increase in demand due to this tax will prove useful in war work”.** 
The planning and execution of public works provides another exam- 
ple of drafting Government policy with a view to redistributing 
labour. Projects undertaken to relieve unemployment have been 
severely contracted, largely in order that the labour and resources 
used on these works may be free for construction necessary to the 
war effort. 

Action has also been taken to use skilled workers in the machine- 
tool industry, where labour shortages are particularly acute, to 
best advantage in the war. On the recommendation of the Machine 
Tools Controller, the Minister of Munitions and Supply announced 
in November 1940 the prohibition, except under licence, of the 
manufacture of new models of any type of appliance which in- 
volves the use of any machine tools, dies, jigs, gauges, patterns or 
templates. “The purpose of this action”, he said, “is to augment 
the supply of tools essential to the war effort, and at the same time 
to provide sufficient skilled and trained men for our rapidly ex- 
panding war industries” .*4 

These measures have been introduced primarily to redistribute 
trained workers. However, with the continuing expansion of the 
war effort accompanied by increasing industrial activity and by 
larger enrolments in the armed forces, the problem of the total 
volume of the labour supply will probably become critical before 
many months have passed. In August 1940 the Royal Bank of 
Canada’s monthly letter stated: “Should the same momentum of 
increase (in industrial activity) be maintained during the next 
few months, Canada will rapidly reach a condition of full employ- 
ment”. More recently, Government statements all agree that, with 
continued expansion in employment and production, full employ- 
ment will be attained in the near future. If the Dominion’s labour 
reserve has almost completely disappeared, the question of the 
recruitment and distribution of workers looms large for the future. 
As was pointed out in the Budget Speech of 24 June 1940: “Under 
the stimulus of war we must expect effective full employment and 
in due course a definite shortage of labour, We should make our 
plans for such a contingency in advance”. 

A report of the Minister of Finance in November 1940 implied 
that, under such conditions, the Government would be prepared to 
take far-reaching measures affecting the distribution of resources 





* Budget Speech of the Minister of Finance in the House of Commons, 24 
June 1940. 

“ Statement of the Minister of Munitions and Supply in the House of Com- 
mons, 20 Nov. 1940. 
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as between non-essential and essential industries. Noting that Can- 
ada’s labour reserve had shrunk very rapidly, he declared: “We 
have many people employed in industries not essential to the war 
programme and we can, if necessary, shift many tens of thousands 
of people from agriculture and trade into war industries, or into 
other industries to replace people needed in war industries, In 
other words, we are now at a stage where we can still expand total 
production by a careful use of those resources which are unemployed 
or poorly employed”.*® If the Dominion is to make a maximum war 
effort and to do this by the middle of 1941, there is no doubt that 
substantial transfers of workers from non-essential industries to 
war industries will be necessary. This increases the urgency for 
expanding training facilities and for ascertaining the most efficient 
use of the supply of highly skilled and experienced labour, which 
is growing proportionately more limited as war activity expands. 
A survey has already been initiated to determine a list of the non- 
essential industries which employ workers who could be useful in 
essential industries and the number of such workers. The Gov- 
ernment is also studying the introduction of a system of labour 
priority for war industries, in order that workers can be routed 
where they are most needed. 

In effect, the Government has already acquired the powefs 
necessary to direct the utilisation of the nation’s human resources, 
for the National Resources Mobilisation Act states, in section 2: 
“Subject to the provisions of section three hereof (limitation in 
respect of military service overseas), the Governor in Council may 
do and authorise such acts and things, and make from time to 
time such orders and regulations, requiring persons to place them- 
selves, their services and their property at the disposal of His 
Majesty in the right of Canada, as may be deemed necessary or 
expedient for securing the public safety, the defence of Canada, 
the maintenance of public order, or the efficient prosecution of the 
war, or for maintaining supplies or services essential to the life of 
the community.” Thus, the Government whenever it considers it 
advisable, is in a position of complete control over all aspects of 
employment. It may restrict the engagement and dismissal of work- 
ers; it may require a worker to change his employment; it may 
prevent competitive bidding for workers among employers; it may 
recruit new workers for the employment market; it may, in fact, 
take any measures controlling employment which appear necessary 





* Report of the Minister of Finance to the House of Commons, 21 Nov. 
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te distribute workers in the most useful way from the point of view 
of the Government’s war effort. 


So far, the Dominion has relied almost entirely upon voluntary 
action to put recommended measures into effect. However, one 
problem has already called for more rigid control, namely, com- 
petition on the part of employers for certain types of trained work- 
ers. During the latter months of the first year of the war, certain 
branches of industry complained that the practice of inducing 
workers to leave one firm for another was interfering with the 
fulfilment of important war contracts. The Minister of Labour 
warned that if this competition continued, it would affect seriously 
the supply of skilled labour required for the work being done for 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. “Unless voluntary meas- 
ures are taken to stop practices of this kind”, he continued, “the 
Government, in the interests of Canada’s war effort, will be obliged 
to take steps to. meet the situation effectively”.2* | Competition 
became more rather than less severe, however; and on 7 November 
1940, an Order in Council was issued providing fines of up to 
$500, on summary conviction, for establishments guilty of enticing 
workers away from other firms engaged in wartime production. 
In advertising for workers (including verbal solicitations), cor- 
porations or their agents are required to state that applications for 
employment will not be considered from persons employed in the 
production of munitions, war equipment or supplies for the armed 
forces, subject to an exception for workers not actually employed 
in their regular trade or occupation.27_ The Order expressly declares 
that the measure is not intended to restrict “the individual rights of 
the workers”, but its provisions imply limitations on the employ- 
ment and movement of certain categories of workers, and prevent 
them from taking advantage of competition between employers to 
increase their wages. The Minister of Labour characterised this 
Order in Council as “the first notable restriction on industry since 
the outbreak of war”; it is, at the same time an important restriction 
on labour. 

As the war goes on, other forms of control and other elements 
of compulsion may be found necessary, This has been the case in 
other countries engaged in war. If shortages of certain types of 
labour become acute in essential industries, for example, it might 
appear useful to co-ordinate and to centralise the placement of these 
classes of workers by requiring both employers and workers to use 

* Statement of the Minister of Labour referred to in Labour Gazette, Oct. 


1940, pp. 998-999, quoted in the press, 4 Oct. 1940. 
™ Canada Gazette, 13 Nov. 1940. 
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the public employment exchanges. Similarly, the voluntary regis- 
tration of skilled and semi-skilled workers with the Employment 
Service might have to be made compulsory and extended to all 
workers in the country, in order that the record may be complete 
and the whereabouts of all key workers known. Experience in 
other countries has shown that it is difficult, and largely impossible, 
to devise employment controls without restricting the “individual 
rights of the workers” and the rights of trade unions, as well as 
the accustomed privileges of employers. 

In any event, the last few months have been marked by the 
increasing attention devoted to problems connected with the dis- 
tribution and utilisation of the country’s labour force. Whether a 
policy is executed by voluntary or by compulsory means seems to 
cepend to a large extent upon the degree of co-operation displayed 
by the dominant economic groups within the country, 


RS RT TE Se 


—— 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The successful execution of employment market policy demands 
efficient and co-ordinated administrative machinery. As a recent 
Order in Council pointed out, “unless unified planning and co-or- 
dination in the work of the various agencies are secured, efforts to 
deal effectively with the matters affecting labour will be seriously 
hampered, especially as the problems involved become more 
acute,”’28 

In Canada, one of the first steps necessary to an effective mobil- 
isation of the country’s labour supply for war purposes was an 
expansion of the Employment Service into a position of wider use- 
fulness. Attempts were made to do this during the first months of 
the war. At a Conference held in October 1939 to determine the 
role of the Employment Service in war time, it was agreed that 
the Service must be a primary agency in gearing the nation’s 
employment market to production for war. In accordance with 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, the Employ- 
ment Service is now being reorganised and expanded under Domin- 
ion control, and will undoubtedly be in a stronger position to direct 
and co-ordinate placement and training work throughout the country 
and also to collect and analyse information concerning the labour 
market. More funds for new offices and for additional staff should 
not be begrudged, for an efficient and alert employment exchange 
system is the key machinery in the organisation and regulation of 
the labour supply. 





* Order in Council dated 25 Oct. 1940. 
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In addition, however, the Employment Service, in order to be 
an effective centralising and directive force, must be generally used 
both by employers seeking workers and by workers seeking employ- 
ment. Efforts are being made to encourage a far more extensive use 
of the employment exchanges, For example, a declaration of prin- 
ciples by the Government concerning wartime industrial relations 
urged (1) that the attention of employers should be drawn to the 
facilities of the local offices of the Employment Service, including 
its registers of semi-skilled and skilled workers available for war 
work and general employment, and (2) that in hiring workers 
employers should be requested to take advantage of these facilities 
to the fullest possible extent.2® Moreover, the reorganisation of the 
Service in connection with unemployment insurance will have the 
practical effect of widening the use of the Service, as the liaison 
between the two institutions gives the employment exchanges rather 
direct control over the placement of insured unemployed workers. 


Although the Employment Service is the primary executive 
agency in matters relating to the organisation of the labour supply, 
many other branches of Government both Dominion and pro- 
vincial, take decisions affecting the employment market. To mention 
but one, a Division of Human Resources was set up within the 
Department of National War Services in accordance with the 
National Resources Mobilisation Act, 1940, and a further Act 
establishing this Department later in the same year. The Order in 
Council announcing the establishment of the Division defines its 
general functions as follows: “It shall be the duty of this Division, in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Statistics, to tabulate and compile the 
information secured as a result of the recent National Registration y 
of Canada and, in conjunction with the Department of Labour, to 
study and report upon the available supplies of labour in Canada 
and to study and report upon the demands and need of industry for 
labour and in a systematic way to aid in directing those seeking 
employment to employment by employers and toward training facili- 
ties which may be available.”®° 

It is clearly essential to co-ordinate the plans and activities of 
these various Government departments as they affect the labour 
market, The Conference which met in Ottawa soon after the dec- 
laration of war foresaw this problem and discussed arrangements 
to avoid duplication of effort and to assist the Employment Service 
of the Department of Labour in adapting its facilities to war con- 

















































* Canada Gasette, 20 June 1940. 
™ Canada Gazette, 18 Sept. 1940. 
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ditions. At first these arrangements were carried out largely by 
informal inter-departmental co-operation. Gradually, however, it 
became apparent that a more formal inter-departmental committee 
was necessary to coordinate Government labour policies. After a 
report of the Ministry of Labour to the effect that division of 
authority as between various departments would hamper seriously 
effective work, the Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination was set up in November 1940, composed of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, a representative of the Departments of Finance, 
Defence, National Services, Munitions and Supply, and the National 
Labour Supply Council. This Committee is the major planning 
and policy-making agency so far as employment market questions 
are concerned. It is charged with promoting co-ordination; anti- 
cipating man-power requirements and training needs of all groups 
of workers; maintaining contacts with war industries, employers, 
and workers; eliminating war industry competition; and formulat- 
ing plans for the transfer of employers and workers from one indus- 
try to another with as little dislocation as possible.** 

The action of the Government is dependent, in turn, upon the 
co-operation and assistance of the two major groups in the coun- 
try’s economic life—employers and workers. One part of the 
Government’s declaration of principles governing industrial rela- 
tions in wartime stated: “Many employers have established con- 
tacts with trade unions in meeting their requirements as to labour 
supply, and the Minister of Labour is of the opinion that the more 
general adoption of this practice would assist in the avoidance of 
unnecessary labour shortage”. An Order in Council carrying out 
certain aspects of this declaration established a National Labour 
Supply Council to advise and to report on matters relating to the 
supply of workers.82 The Council is made up of an independent 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour, and of five repre- 
sentatives of employers and five of workers, chosen after consulta- 
tion with the most representative organisations of these groups. 
The Council has been active and has dealt with a series of problems 
connected with the inventory of the labour supply and of job 
requirements, the placement, training, and distribution of workers, 
and industrial difficulties caused by enlistment and national service. 
Some provinces, too, have set up more or less similar advisory 
bodies. Quebec, for example, passed an Act creating a Superior 
Labour Council, tripartite in structure, which is to study, among 





"Order in Council dated 25 Oct. 1940. 
™* Canada Gazette, 20 June 1940. 
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other things, questions of employment and the retraining of the 
unemployed.** 

There was at first, in Canada, a tendency to admit the usefulness 
of the co-operation of employers with Government authorities but 
to neglect to extend a similar welcome to organised labour groups. 
Certainly the trade union machinery can be of great service in the 
mobilisation of labour resources, as was emphasised by the President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress in the June 1940 Conference 
on Wartime Labour Relations, The unions can assist in the recruit- 
ment and distribution of skilled and semi-skilled workers and in 
working out arrangements for training and apprenticeship. Their 
co-operation is essential in drafting systems of dilution of skilled 
labour in a way that ensures the maintenance of good standards. 
Experience in other countries has proved conclusively that trade 
union co-operation, including equal participation by the trade unions 
on committees and other agencies to advise on employment market 
questions, has been indispensable in organising and regulating the 
labour supply. The principle of such collaboration was included in 
the Unemployment Convention adopted at the first International 
Labour Conference in Washington, 1919, which recommends that 
committees including representatives of employers and workers 
should be appointed to advise on matters concerning the carrying on 
of free public employment agencies, The reorganisation of the 
Employment Service under the new Unemployment Insurance Act 
makes provision for a network of advisory committees (national, 
regional, and, where useful, local), all of which include representa- 
tives of workers as well as of employers. Recent Government dec- 
larations have emphasised the value of labour’s collaboration, and 
organised labour groups, for their part, have reiterated their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the Government on matters related directly 
or indirectly to the nation’s labour supply. In this connection, it is 
worth recalling the New Year’s Message of the Minister of Labour 
in 1940: “In view of the co-operative attitude of labour generally”, 
he said, “it would be doubly unfortunate if any attempt were made 
under the guise of the necessities of war to eliminate or reduce those 
advantages . . . which have accrued to Canadian labour during the 
present century.””*4 

The first year of the war, then, forced the establishment or the 
reorganisation and expansion of administrative machinery adapted 
to employment market planning in time of war. Moreover, the im- 





* Statutes of Quebec, 1940, Ch. 37. 
“Tabour Gazette, Jan. 1940, p. 16. 
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portant réle of employers and workers in working out policies and in 
their execution has been recognised, and these groups have con- 
tributed valuable first-hand experience to the Government’s work 
towards organising employment. 


CoNCLUSION 


The war has already had marked effects on the structure and 
organisation of the Canadian employment market. The first year 
of hostilities witnessed substantial progress towards an effective 
organisation of the Dominion’s man-power for war purposes; the 
foundation of fact was laid, general policies were worked out, and 
machinery was developed for translating them into action. The 
second year of the war is seeing even more rapid changes in the 
employment scene and a continuation of the process of adjustment 
of the labour supply to changing needs. 

Employment policy is necessarily subordinate to the political and 
economic necessities of the war, Since the Dominion was in a posi- 
tion to develop its whole war policy at a slower tempo than many 
other countries involved in or nearer to the present conflict, it did 
not experience the marked dislocations in employment which were 
characteristic of so many European countries in the early months of 
the war. In consequence, there was no appreciable increase in 
unemployment in peace-time industries, nor was there, on the other 
hand, a rapid increase in the demand for labour in war industries 
during the first months of hostilities. Problems which other coun- 
tries had to face and to solve almost from one day to the next have 
appeared much more gradually in Canada and, similarly, have been 
dealt with more slowly and in a less harassed manner. 

At the time of the outbreak of war, the Dominion had a rela- 
tively large labour reserve of unemployed workers. Up to the 
present, therefore, one of the primary concerns of the Government 
has been the reabsorption of these workers into useful economic 
activity, and the gradual elimination of what Sir William Beve- 
ridge has called “qualitative” or “bottle-neck” unemployment. This 
has necessitated, on the one hand, the reorientation and expansion 
of training and retraining facilities in order to adjust the labour 
power of unemployed workers to the needs of the employment mar- 
ket, and, on the other, the development of upgrading training within 
establishments to make possible the absorption of newly trained 
and less skilled workers, 

As a result of the gradual decline of the labour reserve owing to 
the expansion of large sectors of economic activity, further enlist- 
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ments, and the introduction of compulsory military service, the 
employment market of the Dominion has now entered a new phase. 
The objective of employment policy remains the same: to adapt 
the labour supply to the demands of industry for suitable workers. 
However, the present phase of development brings to the fore the 
problems of determining the best utilisation and distribution of the 
labour force in employment and of planning ahead for the time when 
a general shortage of workers may necessitate the recruitment of 
new reserves from the remainder of the population. 

The allocation of limited resources demands careful planning, 
based on comprehensive and thorough knowledge of the economics 
of industry, agriculture, and trade and of the population of the 
Dominion. In addition, it demands a well-developed concept of the 
common welfare and a definition of the social principles which 
should guide policies for the mobilisation of the Dominion’s re- 
sources. Either one of these things without the other would have 
a disastrous effect on the Dominion’s war effort. 

The largest labour reserves in Canada are now in the rural 
areas. Some 29 per cent. of the total gainfully occupied popula- 
tion, and about 34 per cent. of the gainfully occupied males, were 
engaged in agriculture at the time of the 1931 census. To date no 
special efforts have been found necessary to recruit agricultural 
labour for war industries, although some workers who had left 
wage-earning employment for agriculture during the depression 
years have been coaxed back into industrial occupations. Now, with 
the diminution of the unemployed labour reserve, recruitment from 
farm provinces has assumed greater importance. Moreover, unsat- 
isfactory agricultural conditions, forcing many small farmers into 
a sub-marginal position, have made industrial employments seem 
more attractive to large sections of the rural population. Unplanned 
migration of this impoverished population, on the move with little 
more than vague rumours of employment opportunities, would be 
useless, resulting in a wastage of man-power, a general deterioration 
of labour standards, and dislocation in necessary agricultural pro- 
duction. Planned migration, on the other hand, may become both 
necessary and useful. The Employment Service is in a position 
to act as an executive agent, on the basis of reports on labour supply 
and demand in essential industries. As nearly all of the farm popu- 
lation are unskilled or inexperienced in industrial work, or have lost 
their former skill, training must be given before they can be satis- 
factorily placed. Government authorities and trade union officials 
can be of great assistance in establishing safeguards which. while 
allowing these workers to learn and to enter industrial employment 
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as necessary, will ensure that the rural migrants, weak in bargain- 
ing power and in experience of the subtleties of industrial life, are 
not exploited but enabled to play a constructive part in the coun- 
try’s economic activity. 

Women constitute another largely untapped source of labour for 
essential industries. Many women who could be employed are not 
working at all, being either unemployed and in need of work or 
not employed outside the home; many others are working in non- 
essential trade and service industries. Effective use of their ser- 
vices necessitates advance decisions as to what types of war em- 
ployment are best suited to women as well as certain adjustments 
in training and general employment policies.*® At the end of 
November 1940, the Minister of Labour announced that the extent 
to which women may be substituted for men in war industries 
(should the need arise) was being studied. One of the major 
problems in this connection is to overcome the general objection of 
the labour movement to the entrance of large numbers of women into 
the labour market by providing sufficient safeguards to prevent 
women entrants from having a depressing influence on conditions 
of employment. 

The Dominion also has a reserve of middle-aged men and women, 
many of whom have hitherto been discriminated against in employ- 
ment. As the demand for workers increases, employers will be 
forced to revise their employment policy and to take on older 
workers. A shortage of vocational instructors and vocational facili- 
ties has already limited recruitment from this group. There is no 
reason, however, why older workers should not share equally 
with other groups in the facilities whith are available, both public 
and private. 

On the other hand, the virtual stoppage of immigration has 
introduced a new element of inelasticity into the labour market. 
True, in recent years Canada, in common with many other coun- 
tries, has had a very restrictive immigration policy, and in 1939 
only about 17,000 immigrants were admitted; now, even this small 
total has been drastically reduced, as much because of practical 
difficulties in the way of migration as because of Dominion policy. 

It is not sound policy to enlarge the labour market by drawing 
in large numbers of boys and girls. The Minister of Labour has 
urged all young people between fourteen and sixteen years to stay in 
school and to keep out of the employment market. Referring to 





“In this connection a recent bulletin of the Unrrep States Women’s 
Bureau is of interest: Special Bulletin No. 1: Effective Industrial Use of 
Women in the Defense Program. 
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reports that school attendance had fallen off owing to increased 
employment opportunities for boys and girls, he said: “War needs 
must come first,sbut every youth who fails now to take advantage 
of the opportunity to continue his schooling . . . takes a grave risk 
of becoming unemployed after the war . . . With the general in- 
crease in employment, fathers and older members of the family 
should be able to find jobs and it is hoped that no child under six- 
teen years of age in Canada who can profit by school attendance 
will be found in the labour market”’.** 

If Canada is to maximise its war effort along the lines indicated 
by the Dominion authorities, policies of recruitment must be sup- 
‘plemented by positive measures to redistribute workers by means 
of restrictions on the production of non-essential goods and services 
destined for the civilian population. Plans to transfer and to retrain 
tvorkers affected by these measures must be formulated with an eye 
to general civilian welfare and to the workers’ welfare, as well as 
to military necessities. Recent statements have suggested that the 
Government is alive to the complicated problems involved and is 
studying ways in which resources can be transferred with the least 
possible dislocation. 

Moreover, the problem of the location of workers in relation 
to the demand for their services is assuming increasing significance. 
Relatively little has as yet been necessary in the way of large-scale 
inter-local transfers, either of skilled workers or of workers to be 
trained, although there has been some movement of particular types 
ef highly skilled workers. Any such transfers as become necessary 
in connection with labour recruitment and distribution policy will 
bring in their train a series of other problems. The National Labour 
Supply Council and the Inter-Departmental Coordination Commit- 
tee are already working out plans for the solution of these ques- 
tions. The problem of inter-local transfer of workers can be some- 
what reduced if the location of new plants is based, among other 
things, on the geographical distribution of the available labour 
supply. 

Despite the widespread improvement in employment in indus- 
trial areas of the Dominion, problems of relief and other forms of 
assistance to the unemployed or needy have not disappeared. The 
need for some form of national system of unemployment relief, 
with adequate relief standards guaranteed by the Dominion, has 
lost none of its urgency, and the problems of persons still remain- 
ing unemployed have lost none of their importance. Present war 





* Labour Gazette, Oct. 1940, p. 999. 
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conditions should not be allowed to impede. immediate efforts to 
solve these questions. The introduction of the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme provides the opportunity for in-ugurating and develop- 
ing a comprehensive system of unemployment relief.** 

These are but a few of the problems on the horizon. They are 
obviously complex, difficult to analyse, and difficult to solve. As 
Humbert Wolfe pointed out in discussing the organisation of em- 
ployment in Great Britain during the last war: “In the normal 
world a thousand disturbing factors have to be taken into account, 
of which a few are the unwillingness of the nation to submit to 
absolute discipline; the unreadiness of the authorities to handle the 
nation even if it is prepared to exhibit such unexampled docility ; 
the impossibility of estimating, during the astonishment of war, 
what at any moment will be the degree of importance to be attached 
to each or all of the dominant demands upon man-power; and the 
incredible complexity of modern industry, which will not lend itself 
to any clean and simple divisions without suffering decay of the 
whole organism, any more than will any other living body.’’%* 

But, despite the “thousand disturbing factors”, these problems of 
organisation of labour supply must be dealt with by any country at 
war and are today being met in Canada by Government authorities, 
assisted by employers and workers, With the orientation of pre- 
war policy and legislation to meet war needs and with the passage 
of a series of new measures, the Dominion has gradually become 
equipped with the machinery for directing its man-power into essen- 
tial industrial activity. The organisation of employment is recog- 
nised to be a vital part of the war effort, and it is reasonable to 
assume a continuation and expansion of present efforts as the 
employment market enters its second and more difficult phase. 

Few conclusions can be drawn as yet regarding the permanence 
of the changes brought by the war or the future utility of tech- 
niques developed to deal with war time problems. In general, how- 
ever, it is significant that the adaptation which has so far taken 
place is by no means at variance with effective-employment market 
planning in more normal times. The war has forced an accelera- 
tion of development which was already indicated by the needs of the 
pre-war situation. It is bringing about, for example, basic and 
comprehensive employment market research, reorganisation of the 
employment exchange system, expansion and flexibility in training 





*’ See the important recommendations of the Rowell-Sirois Commission on 
this subject (summarised in the International Labour Review, Dec. 1940, pp. 
360-363). 

* Humbert Wotre: Labour Supply and Regulation, (Oxford, 1923), p. 3. 
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arrangements, and, finally, the development of techniques for plan- 
ning employment with an eye to national welfare — all measures 
which will certainly prove useful in minimising dislocations of 
employment in the critical after-war period and which are essen- 
tial to utilising man-power at a high level of efficiency at any time. 
Of course, it is true that the orientation of these policies to war 
needs has introduced factors which would not retain validity for 
peace-time; but it is also true that these factors are largely super- 
ficial, in the sense that they can be readily changed or eliminated 
in response to conditions which no longer imply a subordination of 
social principles to military requirements. 

The battle of democracy includes an adjustment to rapid and far- 
reaching changes in industrial organisation. Economic and social 
defects of the pre-war period can be obliterated by the pressure 
of war requirements. The time is admirably suited to the develop- 
ment of employment organisation planned with full consideration 
for the needs and welfare of the common man. Canada has already 
established many of the elements for a victory over the wastage of 
man-power which was deplored by the great majority of its citizens 
during the last decade. 


Nore: On page 58, line 2, the sentence should read: “Despite dislocations in 
certain trade channels, domestic exports (excluding gold) were $19.9. million 
greater in September 1940 than in September 1939, exports to the Americas 
and to Great Britain being at a particularly high level.” 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


A MESSAGE FROM THE BRITISH MINISTER OF LABOUR 


On 16 November 1940 the Director of the International Labour 
Office addressed a message to Governments outlining the programme 
of activities and publications of the Office to be carried out from 
Montreal. Among the replies received was the following telegram 
from Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service 
and member of the British War Cabinet: 


I am glad to receive your cable and to know that the Office has been 
able by the generosity of the Canadian Government to maintain its activity. 
There is greater need than ever before of international co-operation for secur- 
ing individual freedom and for raising the standard of life of workpeople 
throughout the world. Great Britain will continue to give all possible support 
to the International Labour Organisation in its work to this end. 


SOCIAL POLICY 


Wace ADJUSTMENT AND Economic Poricy 1n New ZEALAND 


Representatives of New Zealand employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations have recently met together in an Economic Stabilisation 
Conference and made joint recommendations as to the general 
economic policy which they consider best calculated to maximise the 
country’s war effort and to safeguard living standards. The Con- 
ference was convened following decisions by the Arbitration Court 
and other authorities to grant a general increase of 5 per cent. in 
rates of wages. 


GENERAL INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGES 


The decision of the Court of Arbitration, which is responsible directly or 
indirectly for fixing the minimum rates of wages payable to most of New 
Zealand’s industrial workers, was made under the special wartime powers 
which enable it to vary such minimum rates from time to time by General 
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Order Previous to the grant of these powers (save during the years 1918- 
1923 and 1931-1932) the Court had no power to vary the terms of its awards 
during their currency; and the period for which such awards are made is 
frequently in excess of one year and may be as long as three years. Nor had 
it any power to vary the terms of industrial agreements registered under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act or under the Labour Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. Consequently, although it could and did from time to time an- 
nounce changes in the minimum rates of wages it proposed to fix in cases which 
might be referred to it, it had no power to make simultaneous general adjust- 
ments in the rates of wages payable to workers under its jurisdiction.’ The 
new regulations give the Court that power. In exercising it the Court must 
afford such opportunity as it thinks proper to representatives whom the parties 
bound by awards and industrial agreements appoint to be heard by the Court 
with respect to the amount by which any rates of remuneration should be 
increased or decreased. When a General Order has been made, at least six 
months must elapse before effect can be given to any subsequent General Order 
affecting rates of remuneration. 

On 9 August 1940, after hearing representatives of workers and employ- 
ers, the Court ordered a general increase as from 12 August of 5 per cent. in 
the minimum rates of remuneration, including time and piece wages and over- 
time and other special payments, provided for in its awards, in apprenticeship 
orders or in industrial agreements.* This increase, the Court calculated, leav- 
ing out of account special war taxation and assuming “that the retail prices 
index will progressively increase in a manner comparable with the increase 
during the past six months” would “result in an effective wage index almost 
identical in value with the average level enjoyed by the workers over the 
past three to four years”.* The Court added, however, that “the war effort 
must be paid for, and a reduction in standard of living for the people of the 
Dominion as a whole is inevitable. The extent of that reduction so long as 
britain is able to purchase our produce at present prices and our shipping 
facilities are maintained is principally influenced by our production’.*® The 
decision of the Court represented the view of the judge and the workers’ 
member, though the latter held that an increase of 7% per cent. should have 
been awarded. The employers’ member, in a dissenting opinion, held that the 
Court had taken an unduly optimistic view of the prospects of increased pro- 
duction in New Zealand and that the wage increase would therefore be bound 
to have an inflationary effect. 

Shortly afterwards, following representations from the railway employees’ 
organisations, the New Zealand Post and Telegraph Employees’ Associa- 
tion, and the New Zealand Public Service Association®, the Minister of 
Finance announced that a flat allowance of 5s. a week or £13 a year would 
be made to all Government employees of 18 years and over who earned not 
more than £335 a year or its equivalent in weekly wages or hourly rates. The 
allowance, which was made retrospective to the date of the Arbitration 
Court’s General Order, would cost the Government slightly more than the 
cost of an all-round increase of 5 per cent. in the wages and salaries of the 
workers concerned.” ’ 

On 16 October 1940 the Waterfront Control Commission, which now con- 
trols .the operations of all New Zealand ports and is responsible for deter- 
mining the wages and conditions of employment of waterside workers (i.e. 





1 These powers, to which a brief reference was made in the tag ms 1940 issue of the Inter- 
national Labour Review ) per 386) are set out in the Rates of Wages Emergency Regulations, 1940) 
(New Zealand: Statutory lations 1940, Nos. 86 of 16 May, 116 of 12 June and 242 of 18 September 
made under the mn atone y of the Emergency Regulations Act, 1939. 

? For an account of the New Zealand arbitration gem: -~ its } tee wreath.» reference may be made 
to et * - ee Lasour OrFice: The Minimum Wage: An I Survey (Geneva, 1939), 
Pp. 

3 General Order amending Awards, Industrial Agreements and Lgeemlontite Orders (NEW 
ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Awards, Agreements, Orders, etc. made under the Industrial 
‘onciliation and Arbitration Act, the Apprentices Act and the Li " Disputes Investigation Act, 

Vol. XL, 1940, pp. 1153-1175. 
4 Idem., p. 1158. 
5 Idem., p. 1163. 
* New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, Second Session, 1940, Vol. CCLVII, p. 891. 
7 The Standard, Wellington, 19 Sept. 1940, p. 1. 
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workers engaged in the loading and unloading of ships and in the storage of 
cargo)* decided to increase by 5 per cent. as from that date the rates of remun- 
eration payable to waterside workers.” 


Economic STABILISATION CONFERENCE 


As increased wages meant higher costs of production, representations were 
made on behalf of farmers to the effect that the prices guaranteed by the 
Government for farm produce should be increased; and it was expected that 
applications would be made to the Price Investigation Tribunal for permission 
to raise the prices of goods and services the cost of which was affected by the 
wage increases. 

Early in September, however, the Prime Minister summoned an Econ- 
omic Stabilisation Conference, consisting of representatives of the principal 
organisations of employers and workers and of the commercial banks, “to 
survey the general economic position of the country under war conditions in 
order to consider the possibility of stabilising costs, prices, and wages, and to 
discuss expanding production so that the strain of war expenditure may be 
successfully borne and the standard of living be maintained as far as possible”. 
The report" of the Conference, agreed on unanimously by a General Working 
Committee consisting of seven employers’ representatives, seven workers’ 
representatives, and the Chairman of Directors of the Bank of New Zealand 
as acting Chairman, and adopted by the Conference without change”, surveys 
the general situation of New Zealand and the difficulties confronting the 
country and makes a series of 15 recommendations designed “to stabilise 
prices, wages and costs so that the cost of the war is not thrown unfairly on 
one group to the benefit of another” and “to increase all kinds of production 
and the efficiency of every type of service which will help, however indirectly, 
the national drive”. The report was drawn up after evidence had been taken 
from the principal officers of Government Departments, the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand, and the Chairman of the Associated Banks. 

In its preliminary survey of the situation the Conference observes that “the 
citizens of New Zealand engaged in a war of survival will understand and 
loyally accept the fact that the country cannot live in the same manner as in 
time of peace. It is imperative, therefore, that all sections of our people 
should work hard, and work wholeheartedly in co-operation, for the purpose of 
winning the war . .. The concentration of the people on this predominating 
and imperative aim necessarily places other aims and objects into relative and 
subordinate positions, since without victory all else becomes futile and mean- 
ingless.” Over 50,000 men have been withdrawn for service in the armed 
forces and thousands are engaged in production for war purposes. “Unless the 
production lost can be made up by those remaining, the standards of living of 
all will be reduced. However, there must always be provided for every one 
enough food, clothing and shelter of the best possible quality in the greatest 
quantity the country can afford . . . Dominating the deliberations of the Con- 
ference has been the common opinion that each interest should ask what it 
can give for the common cause rather than what it can get for itself... 
The first charge on the production and income of the country must be the 
prosecution of the war . . . In addition, we must not merely maintain but 
must increase production of every kind, as goods, and not money, represent 
the real wealth on which our standard of living depends”. Discussing the dif- 
ficulties confronting the country, the Conference observes, inter alia, that 
“prices have risen, inevitably leading to a demand for wage increases. Higher 
rates have been granted, in some cases for special reasons, and there has been 
a general increase of 5 per cent. in the wage rates covered by awards and 





8 Under the provisions of the Waterfront Control Commission Regulations, 1940, (Statutory 
Regulations, 1940, Nos. 59 of 9 April and 109 of 11 June). 

* New Zealand Transport Worker, 1 Nov. 1940, pp. 2-8. 

10 Cf. New Zealand Herald, 31 Oct. 1940 and Parliamentary Debates, Second Session, 1940, 
Vol. CCLVII, p. 891. 

11 New Zealand: Report of Economic Stabilisation Conference, 1940 (Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1940, pp. 12). 
12 And “with only one dissentient vote” (The Standard, 24 Oct. 1940, p. 7). 
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industrial agreements . . . The evidence indicates that there is a tendency 
for the purchasing power to exceed the value of the goods available for con- 
sumption, and such a position reveals an inflationary tendency. Currency 
inflation is the most cruel and least scientific method of making a levy on the 
people”. It concludes that “the most effective method of overcoming these 
difficulties is to secure increased production”. 

The Conference recommends that “we should pay for the war as we go, 
firstly by taxation, and secondly by borrowing the savings of the people of 
New Zealand”. With a view to increasing primary production, the Gov- 
ernment should give serious attention to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
farm workers, a difficulty which “in the main, results from the disparity 
between the labour conditions on farms and those obtaining in other occupa- 
tions”. Increased industrial production should be ensured by “(i) an ade- 
quate supply of materials; (ii) the best possible use of available labour; 
( iii) additional hours of work, where found necessary. With the object ‘of 
increasing production and of promoting good will and smooth working, the 
Conference recommends a greater measure of co-operation between employer 
and employee, and suggests that “voluntary committees of employers and 
employees be set up”. The Conference also recommends the continuation of 
the policy of import control, more effective administration and policing of 
price control (including the appointment to the Price Tribunal of a repre- 
sentative of consumers), and the standardisation of essential commodities. On 
the subject of wage and price policy it recommends “that, in addition to 
wages, salaries, and rents, the prices of the following categories of essential 
commodities and services be stabilised: essential foodstuffs, essential standard 
weg of clothing, footwear and household necessities, public services, fuel and 
ight”. 

Other recommendations deal with subsidies (which “should be resorted 
to only when these cannot be avoided, and then only under stringent control”), 
the control of rents and lodging prices, housing (which should have “as far 
as possible priority over other capital expenditure”), anomalies in road trans- 
port charges, the need for economy in public expenditure, the desirability of 
a popular national savings scheme, profit limitation (“no one shall profit out 
of the war”), family allowances (which “are helpful in assisting parents with 
large families”), and publicity designed to make clear the need for sacrifices. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF AN INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
LABouR CO-ORDINATION IN CANADA 


In order to define the jurisdiction of several departments of the 
Dominion Government of Canada “in matters affecting labour as 
related to the war effort” and to facilitate unified planning and co- 
ordination in the work of these various agencies, an Order in Council 
(P.C. 5922) was issued on 25 October 1940 establishing an Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination. 

The Order in Council—which was issued on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour and concurred in by the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply and the Minister of National Defence— 
stated “that unless unified planning and co-ordination in the work 
of the various agencies are secured, efforts to deal effectively with 
the matters affecting labour will be seriously hampered, especially 
as the problems involved become more acute.” 

The duties of the Committee (the Chairman of which is Dr. 
Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour) are defined as 
follows: 

(a) To promote co-ordination of the functions and activities of all Gov- 


ernment agencies in relation to matters affecting labour and to obtain the 
co-operation of provincial Governments ; 
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(b) To anticipate, as far as possible, the labour and man-power require- 
ments of the war programme as a whole, and to recommend to the various 
departments having to do with these matters the most effective ways and 
means of meeting such requirements ; 

(c) To consider the needs of the war programme with respect to training 
employees in industry, in technical schools or otherwise, and to reco 
such further provision as may be deemed advisable ; 

(d) To maintain close and direct contact with industries engaged on 
war contracts and, in co-operation with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, to assist them in meeting their labour requirements; 

(e) To refer questions to and consult with the National Labour Supply 
Council in order to secure the considered judgment of employers and employees 
on measures and practices proposed with a view to obtaining their co-operation 
in such measures and practices as may be adopted, and that the said Com- 
mittee be charged with the responsibility of ensuring the carrying out of any 
approved plans in respect of the foregoing matters; 

(f) To formulate a plan whereby competition between employers engaged 
on the war programme may be eliminated; 

(g) To formulate a plan whereby employees and employers may be 
transferred from non-essential to essential war industries with the least pos- 
sible disruption; and 

(h) To report from time to time as may be necessary to a Committee 
of the Cabinet on Labour Supply, consisting of the Minister of Labour as 
Chairman, the Minister of Munitions and Supply, the Minister of National 
Defence, the Minister of Finance, and the Minister of National War Services. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Hours oF WorkK AND LABOUR INSPECTION IN INDIA 


The following particulars concerning hours of work and labour 
inspection in India are taken from the last annual reports on the 
working of the Indian Factories Act and of the Regulations govern- 
ing hours of employment on the Indian railways, the first relating 
to the year 1938 and the second to the year 1938-39. 


Undertakings covered by the Factories Act 


According to the Statistics of Factories subject to the Factories 
Act, 1934, for the Year ending December 31st, 1938, together with 
a Note on the Working of the Factories Act during the Year, the 
total number of registered factories during the year was 10,782, 
being 919 more than in the previous year, and the largest so far 
recorded. The number actually working was 9,743, of which 6,086 
were perennial factories and 3,657 seasonal factories (working less 
than 180 days in the year). The number of new factories registered 
was 1,421, and the number struck off the registers 502. 


The number of factories inspected during the year was 8,709 or 89.3 
per cent. of working factories. The percentage of perennial and seasonal 
factories inspected was 91.6 and 85.5 respectively, as against 91.5 and 84.2 in 
the preceding year. 

The number of convictions obtained under the Act was 1,270, as against 
1,182 in 1937. 


1 The Labour Gazette, Nov. 1940. 
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Hours of Work. 


The following table gives the percentage distribution of factories by the 
number of hours worked in the week, separate figures being given for perennial 
and seasonal factories, and for men and women. 


Not above Between 42 Above 4 
42 hours and 48 hours hours 


Perennial factories: 
For men 5 24 71 
For women 12 19 69 

Seasonal factories : 

For men 25 11 64 
For women 34 9 57 


As regards the application of the Act, it is stated that the Bengal report 
mentions the difficulty of regulating the labour employed through contractors. 
In the United Provinces and Bengal overlapping shifts in some establishments 
continued, and detection of irregularities in respect of periods of employment 
was almost impossible. Both these questions were receiving the attention of 
the Bengal Government. Reports of illegal employment were received in 
respect of jute and cotton mills in Bengal, in which machinery hours were not 
restricted to the worker’s legal day and week, and in respect of rice mills 
situated in the up-country districts in the same province. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the owners of the cotton ginning and pressing factories 
in some cases forced the managements to work beyond the specified hours by 
insisting on an impossible output from their gins. In Sind some of the seasonal 
factories were found to be working ‘during prohibited hours as well as on 
weekly holidays. In Bombay the Inspector of Factories has been successful 
in obtaining regular working hours and weekly holidays in a large number of 
small concerns and it is being realised by those concerned that the application 
of the limiting provisions of the Act has not been detrimental to them. 


Working of the Hours of Employment Regulations on the Railways, 
1938-39 


The Hours of Employment Regulations, which provide that a 
railway servant whose employment is not essentially intermittent 
shall not be employed for more than 60 hours a week on the average 
in any month, and that one whose employment is essentially inter- 
mittent shall not be employed for more than 84 hours in any week, 
are now in force on all the four State-managed railways and three 
important company-managed railways. The total number of non- 
managerial employees on all the Class I railways in India on 31 
March 1938 was 652,256, and of these 497,906, or 76 per cent., 
were employed on the railways referred to above (the number of 
staff employed on all Class II and III railways, which are not 
covered by the Hours of Employment Regulations, was only 35,936). 
Moreover, the principles of the Regulations have in many cases been 
applied to the staffs of those railways on which the Regulations 
themselves have not yet been introduced. 


The Annual Report on the Working of the Hours of Employment Regu- 
lations on Indian Railways during the Year 1938-39 declares that all the seven 
railways on which the regulations are now in force generally maintained a 
satisfactory standard in their application and took prompt measures to rectify 
the irregularities that were brought to their notice. It is stated that the most 
important matter on which there is likely to be a difference of opinion between 
the Supervisor of Railway Labour and the railway administrations is the 
classification of staff. “In their natural desire to keep the expenditure low, 
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railway administrations are sometimes inclined to take a less liberal view. and 
classify the staff as ‘essentially intermittent’ when they should be ‘continuous’, 
or exclude them altogether from the scope of the regulations when this should 
not be the case. Accordingly, a large number of cases in which it was considered 
that the duties of the staff warranted a change in their classification was 
brought to the notice of the railway administrations, and it is gratifying to note 
that in the majority of them the suggestions were adopted.” Only one railway 
was often found difficult to convince. (In recent years the percentage of 
workers classified as “continuous” has been gradually increasing. In 1937-38 
it was 71.6, and in 1938-39 it was 71.8 of the total staff.) 

Apart from the classification of staff, other irregularities in connection 
with the application of the regulations, such as the non-existence of rosters, 
non-display of rosters, and defective rosters, were also noticed in greater or 
smaller degree on all the railways. These were brought to the notice of the 
railway administrations concerned and the necessary action was taken by them. 

As in previous years, the categories of staff which were mainly responsible 
for the breaches of the Hours of Employment Regulations were the goods staff 
and the transportation staff, particularly the inferior staff utilised for loading 
and unloading of “smalls” at roadside stations outside their roster hours. There 
are indications that the position is improving in respect of the keeping of goods 
clerks on duty when they should be enjoying their rest, though “the evil is so 
deep-rooted that it will take some time and require a more determined effort 
on the part of the railway administrations before it is finally eradicated.” 

Although there is no statutory prohibition against employing railway ser- 
vants continually on night duty, it has been laid down in an instruction that 
“in preparing duty rosters, care should be taken to avoid as far as possible 
rosters which require employees to perform continual night duty.” The grade 
of assistant station-master is mentioned as one to which this instruction is 
particularly relevant. The report records that “there is no doubt that the 
position has considerably improved during the last two years, but cases still 
come to notice in which the staff perform continual night duty.” One railway 
has devised a scheme under which assistant station-masters of those stations 
where continual night duty has to be performed are transferred every year 
to stations where conditions are different and it is not necessary for them 
to work continually at night. 

The regulations also lay down that “a railway servant shall be granted 
each week commencing on Sunday a rest of not less than 24 consecutive 
hours,” except in the case of those whose work is essentially intermittent. The 
report records that during the year under review fewer cases of the infringe- 
ment of the regulations under this head were detected by the inspectors. 


Inspection of Railway Labour. 


The number of inspectors of railway labour, which was raised from 10 to 
17 in 1937 to enable them to carry out inspection in connection with the 
Payment of Wages Act in addition to inspection under the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations, was reduced during the year 1938-39 to 16, in the interests 
of economy. In April 1938 a two days’ Conference of the inspectors of railway 
labour was held at New Delhi and was presided over on both days by the 
Supervisor of Railway Labour. Questions of general interest in connection 
with the work of the inspectors and particularly those concerning the Payment 
of Wages Act were discussed, and inspectors were given detailed instructions 
on points in doubt. 

The policy adopted by the labour inspectorate since the introduction of 
the Regulations, of rectifying minor irregularities in consultation with the local 
supervisory officials, was continued, and a number of minor irregularities were 
rectified on the spot. The registers maintained at stations or with subordinate 
officials for recording the results of inspections or making suggestions for the 
better application of the regulations were fully made use of by the inspectors. 
The infringements reported by the inspectors or detected by the Supervisor of 
Railway Labour during his tours were brought to the notice of the railway 
administrations concerned with a request that suitable action might be taken 
to prevent their recurrence in future. During the year 1938-39, a number of 
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representations in connection with the i of the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations and the Payment of Wages Act were received from the rail- 
way employees and railway unions. All these were thoroughly investigated and 
suitable action was taken in each case. The report of the Supervisor of Railway 
Labour indicates that in some cases employees presented complaints on matters 
which were outside the scope of his duties. Complaints received from the unions 
were mostly well presented and to the point. The following table shows the 
actual number of establishments inspected by inspectors of railway labour 
during the year 1938-39, with the branches of railway service to which they 


belong : 















No. of 
Branch of railway service establishments 










Transportation (i. e. stations) 3,437 
Way and works 749 
Power and carriage 676 
Miscellaneous 790 






5,652 

The average number of establishments inspected per inspector was 353. 
This number was somewhat lower than the figures for previous years, and the 
drop is ascribed to two main reasons: the withdrawal of the. duty card passes 
since 1 January 1939, which restricted the movement of inspectors; and inspec- 
tion under the Payment of Wages Act, which means not only inspecting stations 
and other establishments in connection with both the Acts, but also devoting 
at least one week exclusively in every month for the inspection of the pay- 
masters’ offices. 











Enlargement of Sind Factory Inspectorate 


In order to place the factories in the Province of Sind on a 
better footing and provide healthy conditions for the workmen, the 
Provincial Government has recently appointed 25 factory inspectors 
to secure the rigid enforcement of the Factory Act. Besides these 
inspectors, 25 medical officers have been appointed to act as certify- 
ing surgeons for factories.’ 










PROTECTION OF COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES IN THE PUNJAB 


The Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940, was passed by the 
local Legislative Assembly and received the assent of the Governor 
on 3 June 1940. The Act applies to commercial establishments and 
shops, and its:main provisions are as follows: . 









1. Persons under fourteen years of age (except certified apprentices) are 
not to be employed in any shops or commercial establishments. 
Maximum hours of employment are fixed at 10 in the day and 54 in 
the week. 

A daily rest period of not less than one hour must be allowed. 

The following opening and closing hours are fixed (with specified ex- 
ceptions) : in summer, 7 a.m. to 10 p.m.; in winter, 8.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Leave with full pay is to be granted for a maximum period of 14 days 
in each year. 

Wages are to be given for days on which establishments are closed to 
workers paid daily, provided that they have been employed for 15 or 
more consecutive working days. 
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7. The periud over which wages are calculated is fixed at a fortnight. 
8 A maximum limit proportionate to the monthly wages earned is fixed 
for fines.* 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN IN DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 


Increasing employment opportunities as a result of large-scale 
defence activities in the United States have turned attention towards 
the participation of women in defence industries. Conclusions have 
been drawn from the experience gained by the United States 
Women’s Bureau in studying the employment of women during 
the last World War and during the following twenty years; and 
these have been summarised in a recent bulletin, Effectwve Industrial 
Use of Women in the Defense Program. The Bulletin outlines 
general standards which have been found to be of the greatest 
importance in securing successful production in part through the 
employment of women workers. “Though women have proved 
themselves able to do almost any type of work”, it states, “careful 
consideration should be given, in planning the defence programme, 
to their employment on processes where they have been found to 
be most efficient. Altogether, women workers have an important 
part to play in such a programme.” 


Physical Characteristics of the Job. 


The physical characteristics of the job must be suited to women’s 
physique. Experience has shown that women do certain types of work parti- 
cularly well. For example, they are considered to excel: (a) in work 
requiring care and constant alertness, good eyesight and the use of light instru- 
ments (such jobs as inspection of castings and finished parts, routine powder 
analysis, and testing electrical equipment); (b) in work requiring manipula- 
tive dexterity and speed, but permitting the worker to set her own tempo and to 
work in a sitting position (such jobs as bench work calling for laying out of 
work for machine operators, assembling delicate instruments and machines, 
loading shells, and filling powder bags); (c) in work requiring skill and 
little strength, either in handling parts or in setting up machines (such jobs 
as work at drilling machines and lathes, milling machines, and grinding and 
polishing machines, operating on small parts) ; and they can also operate large 
machines successfully on heavy work when the work, whether done by men 
or women, requires the use of lifting devices and pneumatic chucks. 


Safety Measures. 


All possible safety measures should be used to prevent injuries to women 
workers employed on processes new to them, and so to avoid the consequent 
interruptions in production and high compensation costs. Machinery should 
be carefully guarded; over-speeding of work and muscular strain should be 
avoided; and minors should not be employed on hazardous processes. Practi- 
cal working clothes, efficient plant organisation, good working conditions, the 
prohibition of home work—all these help to promote safety and to prevent 
injuries. 


Protection against Industrial Poisons. 


Women are likely to be more seriously affected than men by some poisons, 
certain of which are used in connection with processes well adapted to 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 


2 Special Bulletin, No. 1. Prepared in co-operation with the Labour Advisory Committee on 
Standards for the Employment of Women in the Defence Programme. (Washington, 1940). 
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women’s powers. Although no easy remedy exists to protect workers from 
all poisons, methods of protection known to be effective should be used, and 
there should be continual study and research on the use of new substances, 
the methods of their use, and the employment of better-known materials in 


new processes. 


Lighting and Sanitation. 

Minimum requirements for lighting should be carefully observed, and, in 
addition, special lighting should be provided for the fine work on which 
many women are employed. Arrangements should be made for comfortable 
seating and for providing for a change from a standing to a sitting position. 
Well-ordered plant sanitation facilities are necessary, both for the health of 
workers and for their greatest production. These include convenient and 
clean washing facilities; a well equipped lunch room, dressing room, and 
rest room; good drinking facilities; scientific ventilation; and careful general 


plant housekeeping and cleaning. 


Hours of Work. 

Moderate hours of work result in increased and better quality production. 
Standards which have been established in the course of the past few years 
should be maintained. Such a policy is possible and essential in connection 
with the defence programme. Experience during the last war showed that the 
adoption of long hours and overtime was a short-sighted policy and did not 
in the long run mean a high degree of efficiency in the labour force and 
therefore in production standards, whereas reasonable and regular hours meant 
more efficient workers. 

The basic schedule should not exceed 8 hours a day and 40 hours a 
week. At least one and a half, and probably two, days of rest should be 
allowed in every seven-day period. A regular time, varying from 30 to 60 


minutes according to circumstances, should be set for any meal eaten at the 
plant. It is essential, also, to provide for a rest of at least 10 minutes in the 
middle of each 4-hour period, without lengthening the working day or charg- 
ing the worker for the rest period. Overtime should be avoided whenever 
possible; when it is necessary, it should be spread among all available workers. 


Wages. 

Wages paid should be sufficient to enable women workers to buy the 
necessities of life and, in addition, should be commensurate with the value 
of the services rendered by them. The standard of wages prevailing for 
men should not be lowered where women are employed, and rates should be 
based on occupation and not on sex or race. Federal and State minimum wage 
standards should be met. Wage rates should be periodically revised and 
adjusted to any increase in living costs. Overtime should be paid at time- 


and-a-half rates. 


Training and Employment Policies. 

Employment policies should be carefully worked out and adjusted to 
women’s needs. “Otherwise,” the bulletin states, “discontent among workers 
and dislocation among industries may result, and retard and cripple the pro- 
gramme unduly. On the other hand, elimination of causes of friction will 
make for a satisfied and satisfactory labour force and greater output”. Efforts 
should be made to prevent future dislocation in industry such as is apt to 
arise from the influx of workers into expanding defence industries. Personnel 
management should include a person charged with supervising conditions and 
policies affecting women workers. Women should be free to participate in 
trade union organisations and collective bargaining, established by law as 
fundamental rights of all workers. 

Since the Women’s Bureau has made special investigation of employment 
cpportunities for women in defence activity, it has a knowledge of the type 
of vocational training necessary and the specific occupations in which such 
training should be provided. Although training in the plant is usually essen- 
tial, in many instances women require more extensive training than men, 
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owing to their more general lack of vocational training and of background in 
industrial and mechanical work. Women should be trained in a special section 
before assignment to the production room. Intra-plant training should be at 
the expense of the employer, and women trainees should be paid an hourly 
rate until they are ready to go on regular production work. 


Experience during the Last War 


Experience in regard to women workers during the last war is 
summarised in some detail in bulletin No. 12 of the Women’s 
Bureau, entitled The New Position of Women in Industry (1924). 
This report contains the following statement: 


The popular belief that women in industry rendered real service to the 
Nation during the war is sustained by the figures showing the numbers of 
women employed both in war agent and implement industries and in war food 
and fabric industries, by the preponderance of evidence from employers hold- 
ing important Government contracts, and by the official statement of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, acting as Director of Munitions. 

The labour shortage and excessive demands on industries essential to the 
production of implements and agents of warfare resulted during the war in 
(a) a sharp increase in the number of women workers in these industries 
during the war; (b) a marked decrease in the number of women in the tradi- 
tional woman-employing industries, resulting in a relief of the long-standing 
congestion of woman labour in these pursuits and in part contributing to a 
marked increase in the wage scales of the women remaining in these indus- 
tries; (c) the employment of woman labour in other skilled crafts from which 
women had been practically debarred before the war. 


Minimum AGE FIXED FoR EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINES 


The United States Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938, whilst in 
effect establishing a basic minimum age of sixteen years for employ- 
ment in all industries subject to its child labour provisions, sets up 
machinery for establishing a minimum age of eighteen years for 
employment in hazardous occupations, which are defined as “any 
occupation which the Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labour shall find and by Order declare to be particularly 
hazardous for the employment of children between such ages (six- 
teen to eighteen years) or detrimental to their health or well-being.” 
In pursuance of this clause Orders have already been issued regard- 
ing work in manufacturing explosives and the occupations of motor 
vehicle driver and helper. An Order which has now been issued 
regarding employment in coal mines constitutes the first application 
of the 18-year minimum age standard for hazardous occupations 
to a major national industry. 


The Order was issued only after careful investigations had been carried 
out. In the past the coal-mining industry had used large numbers of boys 
(approximately 16,000 coal-mine workers were under eighteen years of age, 
according to the census of 1930), and it has been customary in some sections 
of the industry for boys of about sixteen years to start under the supervision 
of an experienced miner at the underground work of removing coal from the 
face and to perform other tasks involving risk of accident. In carrying out its 
investigations the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, acting on the 
advice of its Advisory Committee on Occupations Hazardous for Minors co- 
operated closely with groups in the coal-mining field, seeking technical assist- 
ance and welcoming advice. Those consulted included representatives of mine 
operators, of labour groups and of State mine and labour departments, and 
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other persons interested in mine safety and employment of minors in the indus- 
try. Valuable technical assistance was also received from the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

The investigations led to the following conclusions: 

1. Work in or about coal mines involves an exceptionally high degree of 
accident risk, in comparison not only with manufacturing as a whole 
but also with most other industries for which adequate injury statistics 
are available. 

2. In risk of fatal injury, coal-mine work exceeds manufacturing to an 
even greater degree than it does in the risk of disabling injuries in 
general. 

3. The high accident risk in coal-mine work extends to both the anthracite 
and bituminous industries and involves all types of coal-mine opera- 
tions—underground, open-cut, and surface work. 

4. All underground occupations, all occupations in open-cut operations, and 
all surface occupations, with the apparent exception of slate picking and 
work in offices and in repair and maintenance shops located on the 
surface, involve exposure to serious accident hazards. 


5. The accident risk in coal-mine work is probably particularly high for 
young persons, who are characteristically lacking in the experience 
and caution needed for work in or about coal mines. 


6. State legislation, which reflects public recognition of the particular 
hazards of coal-mine work for young people, has established higher 
minimum-age standards for work in or about coal mines than for gen- 
eral employment in the majority of the coal-producing States. 


7. Employment policies, as developed by operators and through union 
agreements in the coal-mining industry, frequently recognize a mini- 
mum age for coal-mine work that is higher than that established by law. 

8. Many safety engineers, mine inspectors, and other experts consulted 
have expressed the opinion that, in view of the hazards of coal-mine 
work, minors under eighteen should not be employed at either under- 
ground or surface work. Many others who were of the same opinion 
with regard to underground work believed that certain surface occupa- 
tions were not particularly hazardous and should be permitted for 
minors between sixteen and eighteen years of age. 

On the basis of these conclusions Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau found “that all occupations in or about any coal mine, 
except the occupation of slate or other refuse picking at a picking table in a 
tipple or breaker, or occupations requiring the performance of duties solely in 
offices or in repair or maintenance shops located in the surface part of any 
coal-mining plant, are particularly hazardous for the employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 years of age”. She therefore published a draft Order to 
this effect on 7 June 1940, with the following definitions: 

1. The term ‘coal’ shall mean any rank of coal including lignite, bitumin- 

ous and anthracite coals. 

2. The term ‘all occupations in or about any coal mine’ shall mean all 
types of work performed in any underground working, open pit, or sur- 
face part of any coal-mining plant that contribute to the extraction, 
grading, cleaning or other handling of coal. 

At the same time it was announced that a public hearing would be held 
on 28 June at which interested parties would be given opportunity to appear 
and be heard with respect to the report and proposed finding and Order. This 
hearing duly took place, and as a result of suggestions presented at it, a 
minor revision in the proposed Order was made, namely, to include as an 
exempted surface occupation slate picking at chutes as well as at picking 
tables. Subject to this minor amendment, the final Order was issued in the 
form quoted above on 1 August 1940, to become effective on 1 September 1940. 








1Unirep STates DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, ———— Bureau: The Child, Vol. V, 
No. 8, Sept. 1940; and The Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. Ill, No. ‘28, 17 June 1940, 
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A Survey oF THE CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF CANNERY 
WorRKERS 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labour has recently issued a bulletin (No. 176) on the Application 
of Labor Legislation to the Fruit and Vegetable Canning and 
Preserving Industries, embodying the results of a study carried out 
in 1938 and 1939 in sixteen States of the Union by Miss B. M. 
Nienburg, Chief Economist of the Bureau. The number of men 
and women employed in the undertakings covered by the survey 
was 153,328 at the time of maximum employment during the period 
covered. “ei 

The bulletin records that “the canners are in a better position 
today as far as labour supply is concerned than in the World War. 
Today much of the labour employed in rural canneries is local— 
men and women from the town in which the cannery is located or 
from the nearby countryside. In 1918 rural canneries were depen- 
dent largely on a city labour supply, which preferred to stay in the 
city where munition plants paid higher wages. Today the Fair 
Labour Standards: Act guarantees the same minimum to both 
grades of workers.” , 

In the canning of vegetables and deciduous fruits 52.6 per cent. 
of the workers are women, and 65 per cent. of all fruit canning 
employees are women. While women are employed in all the pro- 
cesses they far outnumber the men wherever the work is done by 
hand. 


Hours of Work. 


It is noted that employers in the industries concerned have usually asked 
for special privileges under the legislation governing hours of work in the 
various States. In some States outright exemption has been granted, whilst 
in others the canners have been allowed a schedule longer than the basic hours 
for other manufactures, provided an overtime rate is paid for the additional 
hours. In still others, the canneries are allowed during certain periods of work 
considerably longer hours than the maximum for other manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and overtime rates are not required. The study indicates that the 
requirements of overtime pay after 48 or 54 hours in the week is more effectual 
in reducing hours of work than a definite restriction of hours to 60. In the 
packing of dried fruits the Federal Fair Labour Standards Act requires that 
work beyond 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week shall be compensated as 
overtime. In comparing the number of employees who worked specific hours 
in 1938 and 1939 the study shows a considerable reduction in the hours worked 
in the latter year, after the Act came into force. The proportion working for 
56 hours declined from 12 per cent. to 3 per cent. in California plants, from 
15 per cent. to 8 per cent. in Washington plants, and from 20 per cent. to 11 per 
cent. in New York plants. 


Wages. 


As regards wages, ten of the States included in the study have minimum 
wage laws for women, but only five have issued wage orders covering women 
employed in canning and only two for women employed in dried-fruit packing. 
These minimum wage orders are stated to have raised the level of women’s 
earnings above those of women employed in States without such regulation. 
Thus, in Wisconsin the prevailing rates in pea canneries were 22% and 25 
cents an hour and in Minnesota they ranged from 25 to 35 cents an hour 
whereas by contrast in New York and Maryland (where there are no minimum 
wage regulations for the workers concerned) 17 per cent. and 78 per cent 
respectively of the women were receiving 20 cents or less an hour. 
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Unemployment Compensation. 

In view of the seasonal character of the industry, particular interest at- 
taches to data concerning employment and unemployment. The bulletin indi- 
cates that unemployment compensation laws vary widely in the thirteen can- 
ning States surveyed in 1938. The inclusion of employers is based either on 
the number of weeks in which a specific number of workers are employed or 
on the numbers employed. Under these laws all the canners were covered 
in six States only. The eligibility of the individual worker for unemployment 
benefits also varies: only 7 per cent. of the workers in Illinois canneries were 
eligible, although 83 per cent. of the employers had been covered. In the 
plants packing evaporated fruit the State law in New York covers all em- 
ployers, in California almost all employers, and in Washington two-thirds of 
them. The eligibility of the individual worker, however, is not determined 
alike in the-three States. The result is that if all California dried-fruit pack- 
ing plants were included under the law, only 31 per cent. of the workers 
employed in them had sufficient earnings to entitle them to be covered. Had 
all the employers in Washington been covered, only 38 per cent. of the workers 
would have benefited by the unemployment compensation provisions. 


Loncer Hours ALLOWED IN CERTAIN CANADIAN 
DEFENCE PROJECTS 


In order to provide accommodation and training facilities for 
men called up in pursuance of the Canadian National Resources 
Mobilisation Act, the construction of a large number of buildings 
at each of the training centres became urgently necessary. To meet 
this requirement an Order in Council (P.C. 3947) was issued pro- 
viding that the working hours of the persons employed on such 
construction should not be subject to “the limitations set out in 
paragraph (b) subsection (1) of section 3 of the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1934”, 


The paragraph in question which is thus made inapplicable provides that 
“the working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed 8 hours 
per day nor 44 hours per week except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister”* 


INAUGURATION OF THE MAxiIMUM WorRKING WEEK 
or 44 Hours 1n CuBA 


The new Cuban Constitution which came into force on 10 
October 1940 provides among other things that the maximum work- 
ing week shall consist of 44 hours, to be remunerated at the rate 
due for 48 hours.? 

In pursuance of this provision a Presidential Decree was issued 
on 9 November 1940. The Decree lays down the following rules: 


The maximum working week of 44 hours is to be regarded as equivalent 
to a week of 48 hours in the case of work that is not of an intermittent 
character. 

The wages due for 48 hours are to be paid for the reduced working week 
of 44 hours, except in the case of industries which owing to their nature are 
obliged during a certain season of the year to carry on their work without 
pare mga pending the adoption of special legislation in regard to such 

ustries. 


1 The Labour Gazette, Nov. 1940. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII No, 6 Dec. 1940, p. 382. 
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Workers who have worked for less than 44 hours in the week are to be 
paid the amount of wages due for the uninterrupted work that they have per- 
formed, plus a sum proportionate to the amount to which they would have 
been entitled if they had worked a full 44-hour week in the following cases: 

(a) where the undertaking concerned, without indicating a reason- 
able cause such as a fall in the consumption of its products or in the 
utilisation of its services, fixes time-table;; reducing the working week 
below 44 hours; 

(b) where an employer in order to evade fulfilment of his obligations 
reduces, by whatsoever means or in whatsoever form, the number of hours 
of work which he would normally have utilised, even though at the same 
time he increases the number of workers whom he employs, or where 
a worker in permanent employment fails to work the full weekly maximum 
of 44 hours for causes outside his own control; 

(c) where in a particular industry production to full capacity can 
be carried out in less than the maximum working week whilst other 
industries in identical conditions work the full weekly maximum although 
the amount of additional production does not compensate them for the 

additional payment of 4 hours’ wages for each 44 hours of work. 


Hours oF Work oF STATE EMPLOYEES IN BRAZIL 


An Order has been issued recently in Brazil concerning the 
hours of work of State employees, which contains the following 
provisions : 


(1) All such employees are required to work not less than 33 hours per 
week; (2) the above provision does not apply to employees working special 
time-tables by virtue of provisions contained in existing legislation; (3) 
State employees performing work of an industrial or agricultural character 
are required to work not less than 44 hours per week; the hours fixed for the 
beginning and end of the day’s work must be strictly respected; (4) any 
State employee who reports for work during the first hour of the daily work- 
ing period or leaves work one hour before the close of such perid forfeits one- 
third of his daily salary or wage; he loses his entire daily salary or wage if 
he reports for work later or quits earlier; (5) the bodies responsible for 
staff matters must organise strict inspection to secure the application of the 
above provisions and it is their duty to inflict penalties in all cases of non- 
compliance.” 


PERUVIAN Surp’s Orricers BROUGHT WITHIN THE SCOPE OF 
LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


By Act No. 9169 of 5 September 1940 the effects of Peruvian 
legislation for the protection of salaried employees (Act No. 4916 
and subsidiary legislation) have been extended to cover masters 
and skippers, pilots, engineers, wireless operators, and doctors, 
pursers and supercargoes employed on any vessel of whatever 
registered tonnage belonging to the Peruvian mercantile marine or 
to the mercantile marine of a foreign country signing on members 
of the crew in Peruvian territory. In consequence of this legisla- 
tion the beneficiaries will in future be erititled to notice of discharge, 
indemnity for discharge and compensation for the period of time 
served, and a private insurance policy after four years’ service. 





1 Hoy, Havana, 10 Nov. 1940. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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INTER-AMERICAN SocrAL SECURITY COLLABORATION 





An Inter-American Committee to Forward Social Security was 
established on 12 December 1940, Leading administrators of Amer- 
ican social security institutions and diplomatic representatives, who 
were attending the inauguration of the Workers’ Hospital in Lima, 
met under the chairmanship of the Peruvian Minister of Health, 
Labour and Social Welfare to consider the institution of a per- ; 
manent organ of collaboration among American countries in the 
field of social security, operating in relation with the International 
Labour Office. 

The result of their deliberations is embodied in a series of 
resolutions, which received the unanimous support of the represent- 
atives of the national social security institutions of Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Peru, and the United States, and of the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela. 


The social security standards adopted by the international labour 
conferences organised by the International Labour Office have been 
taken as the bases for the future action of the new Committee. 
The Committee has asked the International Labour Office to 
secure the collaboration of the social security institutions which 
were not represented at Lima. All the countries concerned are 
members of the International Labour Organisation. The Committee 
has further requested the International Labour Office to undertake 
the preparation of a handbook of social security standards and the ~ 4 
presentation of an analysis of the various approaches to social . 
security which have been and are being developed in the different 
countries, 
The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau has offered its co-operation 
to further the Committee’s work. 
The text of these important resolutions and declarations of sup- 
port is as follows: 































INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE TO ForWARD SocrtAL SECURITY 






The undersigned, whose qualifications and representations are stated 
opposite their signatures here below, assembled in the Auditorium of the 
Workers’ Hospital of the National Social Insurance Fund of Peru, in Lima, 
the twelfth day of December of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty, invited by the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the said Fund, 
Minister of Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare of the Republic of 
Peru, adopted the following resolutions: 









Resolution I. 

That there be constituted an Inter-American Committee to Forward Social 
Security to make possible a systematic and continuous exchange of informa- 
tion among the social security institutions of the American countries, which 
might serve as a basis for the future organisation of an Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security. 

“ That this Committee operate in relation with the International Labour 
ffice. 
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Resolution II. 


That the Committee adopt the principles underlying the resolutions on 
social security approved by the Labour Conferences of the American Countries 
which are members of the International Labour Organisation, held in San- 
tiago de Chile in January 1936 and in Havana in December 1939. 


Resolution III. 


That the Committee request the International Labour Office to secure 
the collaboration of the social security institutions which are not represented 
at this meeting. 

That the Committee also request the International Labour Office to con- 
sider the establishment of a General Secretariat and the location of head- 
quarters. 


Resolution IV. 


That the Committee make arrangements with the International Labour 
Office to prepare, in co-operation with the social security institutions of the 
American countries, first, a manual of information covering actuarial, statis- 
tical, administrative, and all other standards involved in the most efficient 
application of social security, and, second, an analysis of the various ap- 
proaches to social security which have developed and are developing in the 
various nations of the world. 


Transient Resolution. 


That a provisional Secretariat to the Committee be appointed in Lima 
to deal with all matters which should be submitted to it, pending the creation 
of the General Secretariat as provided for by Resolution III. 

ConsTANTINO J. CARVALLO, SALVADOR ALLENDE, 
Minister of Public Health, Labour Minister of Health of the Republic of 
and Social Welfare of the Republic Chile, Chairman of the Board of 












of Peru, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the National Social 
Insurance Fund of Peru. 


CaRLos QUINTANA, 
Ambassador of the Argentine Re- 
public, specially appointed. 

Pepro Himatco GONZALES, 
Manager of the Private Employees’ 
and Workers’ Insurance Fund of the 
Republic of Ecuador. 

MANUEL MANDUJANO, 
Counsellor of the Workers’ Insurance 
Fund of the Republic of Chile. 

Jorce FERNANDEZ STOLL, 
Director of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare, Vice-President of the National 
Social Insurance Fund of Peru. 


Declaration I. 


Directors of the Workers’ Insurance 
Fund of Chile. 

ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, 
Chairman of the United States Social 
Security Board. 

Victor ANDRADE, 
Manager of the Workers’ Insurance 
and Savings Fund of Bolivia. 

Jose VIZCARRA, 
Chief of the Valparaiso Polyclinic of 
the Workers’ Insurance Fund of 
Chile. . 

Epcarpo REBAGLIATI, 
Managing Director of the National 
Social Insurance Fund of Peru. 


The International Labour Office, represented by its Director, Mr. John G. 





Winant, assisted by Mr. Osvald Stein, Chief of the Social Security Section of 

the said Office, endorses the establishment of the Inter-American Committee 

to Forward Social Security and will provide its facilities for the accomplish- 

ment of the Committee purposes. 
Joun G. Wrnant, 


Director of the International 
Labour Office 


Declaration II. 


The diplomatic representatives of the Republics of the United States of 
Brazil, of Colombia, of the United States of Mexico, and of the United States 


Osvatp STEIN, 
Chief of the Social Security Section 
of the International Labour Office 
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of Venezuela, attending on behalf of their Governments the inauguration of 
the services of the Workers’ Hospital of Lima and invited to this meeting, 
note with pleasure the establishment of the Inter-American Committee to 
Forward Social Security and express their willingness to report and recom- 
mend these resolutions to their respective Governments. 


Luiz Letvas Bastian PINTO, Epvuarpo Restrepo SAENZ, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
States of Brazil. a potentiary of Colombia. 

Morsts SAENZ FRANCISCO VETANCOURT ARISTIGUIETA, 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
potentiary of the United States of Plenipotentiary of the United States 
Mexico. of Venezuela. 





Declaration III. 


The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, represented by its special delegate, 
Dr. Anthony Donovan, expresses its congratulation for the work which the 
Inter-American Committee to Forward Social Security intends to accomplish 
and offers its co-operation to facilitate the achievement of its high purposes. 

ANTHONY DoNOVAN, 
Special Delegate of the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau. 


OPENING OF A WorKERS’ HospPITAL IN PERU 


The formal opening of the Workers’ Hospital, built by the 
Peruvian National Social Insurance Fund, took place in Lima on 
8 December 1940. The new hospital constitutes both a great prac- 
tical achievement and a symbol of a modern programme of health 
security. The occasion had therefore not only a national, but also 
an inter-American significance, and accordingly the leading social 
security administrators of American countries were among those 
invited to join in the ceremony, which was held under the joint 
auspices of the Peruvian Government and the International Labour 
Office. 


The. Lima hospital is the first and largest, of a network of 13 hospitals 
which the Social Insurance Fund is constructing at strategic points throughout 
Peru for the treatment of insured persons and their families. This network 
will be supplemented by 29 clinics, 55 rural first-aid posts, and 10 travelling 
dispensaries. It is intended that the medical benefits of the insurance system 
shall be provided, as far as possible, at the clinics, which will be served by 
groups of specialists, with adequate facilities for diagnosis and treatment. 
Periodical medical examinations of the insured population will be a feature 
of the preventive work of the Social Security Fund. 

The hospital network represents an investment of 18 million gold soles. 
The difficult problem of furnishing this large sum has been solved in a novel 
manner, within the finances of the Social Security Fund. The scheme will 
be put into force, region by region, as soon as the preparations for providing 
medical and hospital treatment have been completed. In the meantime the 
State pays its subsidy, amounting to about 2 per cent. of the wages of the 
insured population, and the employers pay a contribution which is likewise 
equal to 2 per cent. of wages, these resources being applied to the building and 
equipment of hospitals and clinics; but the workers do not begin to contribute 
until the scheme is ready to grant benefits. With the opening of the Lima 
hospital, the scheme will go into effect immediately for the insured population 
of Lima and Callao, and month by month in 1941 for successive departments 
and provinces. 

At the ceremony by which the hospital was formally handed over to the 
workers of Lima and Callao, Dr. Edgardo Repaciiati, General Manager of 
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the National Social Insurance Fund, traced the historical development of 
social i insurance, and showed how it had come to be recognised that health insur- 
ance, in order to fulfil its purpose of bringing modern preventive and curative 
medicine to the workers, must supplement and enrich the country’s equipment 
in hospitals. Dr. Salvador ALLENDE, Chilean Minister of Health, after con- 
veying the greetings of the President and people of. Chile, recalled the soli- 
darity of spirit and action which permeated the struggles for American 
independence, and demanded that the American countries should now take the 
lead in “raising the banner of human solidarity as the symbol and goal of a 
new ee 

John rey Wrwnant, Director of the International Labour Office, 
PES the need for friendly co-operation among the American countries in 
order to achieve a more constructive social order, and especially the value of 
sharing one another’s experience of social insurance, still something of a 
novelty for the Western Hemisphere. In this connection he referred to the 
American Labour Conferences arranged at Santiago de Chile and Havana by 
the International Labour Office in its capacity as “the only official international 
agency through which Governments, employers, and workers are organised 
and implemented to work towards a greater realisation of social justice”. 

Mr. Arthur AttmMeyer, Chairman of the United States Social Security 
Board, showed how social security, by raising the level of health and welfare, 
diminishes internal tensions and strengthens national stability and unity. More- 
over, social security makes better neighbours of the American countries, both 
in the economic sphere, by increased trade resulting from the greater purchas- 
ing power of the workers, and in the spiritual sphere, as the expression of a 
common desire to work for the life, liberty, and happiness of mankind. The 
representatives of the social security institutions of Ecuador and Bolivia, 
Messrs. Pedro Hrpatco GonzALEz and Victor ANDRADE also spoke and ex- 
pressed their admiration for the achievement and policy symbolised by the 
new Workers’ Hospital. 

Dr. Manuel Prapo, President of the Republic of Peru, in the course of 
his reply, outlined, and illustrated with examples, the social policy which his 
Government is pursuing, and which comprises, besides social insurance, the 
raising of the level of wages, a wide variety of public health measures, and 
steps to improve nutrition and housing. In his peroration he declared that 
he drew strength for carrying out this policy from his faith in the democratic 
creed, and from “the voice and thought of America, which points to social 
justice as the goal and watchword of its peoples”. 


Tue PeruviAN SocraL INSURANCE SCHEME 


It may be convenient to recall very briefly the main features of 
the Peruvian social insurance scheme as established by the principal 
Act, No. 8433 of 12 August 1936, and the amending Act, No. 8509 
of 23 February 1937.1 


Scope. 


Insurance is compulsory for all wage earners under 60 years who earn 
under 3,000 gold soles a year; it is voluntary for domestic workers and inde- 
pendent workers. Salaried employees who are affiliated to a provident fund are 
exempt. 

Compulsorily insured persons may, by paying a supplementary contribution, 
secure medical benefits for their dependants. 


Benefits. 


(1) Sickness—— Benefits in kind: general and special medical care, hospi- 
tal care, medicine for 26 weeks. Cash benefit: from third day of incapacity, 
50 per cent. of wages for first 4 weeks, then 40 per cent. for next 22 weeks: 
benefit may be prolonged up to 52 weeks in all in special cases. 





1 For further details, see Industrial and Labour Saber giRen. Vol. LXII, No. 10, 7 June 1937, 
p. 421 and Vol. LX XI, No. 9, 28 Aug. 1939, p. 286 
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(2) Maternity — Benefits in kind: as for sickness. Cash benefit: 50 per 
cent. of wages for 6 weeks before and 6 weeks after childbirth; milk allow- 
ance, or free milk, for 8 months. 

(3) Invalidity—Benefits in kind: at discretion of Fund. Benefits in cash: 
pension of 40 per cent. of wages to insured persons who have lost two-thirds 
of their working capacity and have paid 260 weekly contributions, with higher 
rates, up to 60 per cent., if more contributions are paid; supplements for wife 
and children. 

(4) Old age—Pension of 40 per cent. of wages at 60 years to imsured 
persons who have paid 1040 weekly contributions, with higher rates, up to 
60 per cent., if more contributions are paid, and lower rates for persons enter- 
ing insurance at over 40 years of age and so paying fewer contributions; 
supplements for wife and children. 

(5) Death— Lump sum equal to 50 per cent. of one year’s wages, divided 
among widow and dependent children. 


















Contributions. 


Worker: 1%4 per cent. of wages; employer: 3% per cent. of wages; 
State: 1 per cent. of wages. 

The State assigns, in addition, the produce of certain taxes on drink, 
tobacco, etc., worth about 0.8 per cent. of wages. The employer pays his 
own and the worker’s contributions weekly, using stamps. Insured persons 
are divided into 10 wage classes for purposes of contribution and benefit rates. 









Investment of Reserves. 


Provided the conditions as to safety and adequate yield are satisfied, the , 
reserves of the Social Insurance Fund are to be employed preferably in invest- 
ments which promote in some way the health of the insured population, such 
as medical equipment (hospitals, etc.), workers’ dwellings, farm land settle- 
ments, etc. 











Administration. 


The National Social Sesubiinia Fund is managed by a Governing Body P 
comprising: the Minister of Health, Labour and Social Welfare with the 
Directors of the Divisions of Health and Social Insurance; two employers’ 
representatives : two workers’ representatives; one representative of the medi- 
cal profession; and the Manager of the Fund. 










WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


TRADE UNION COLLABORATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In a broadcast delivered on 22 August 1940, Mr. W. B. Made- 
ley, South African Minister of Labour, made the following state- 
ment on the collaboration which has been established between the 
South African Government and the South African trade unions. 


One of my first thoughts upon accepting office in the present Govern- 
ment, as a representative of the labour movement, was to ensure that the 

Government should take the trade unions into its confidence and should afford 

them every opportunity of giving practical expression to their determination 

to assist in conducting the war to a successful conclusion. 

In pursuing this object, I am happy to say that I have enjoyed the ny 
greatest possible degree of co-operation from my colleagues in the Cabinet. I 
One of the first official acts of the Prime Minister was to meet a deputation 
representing the South African Trades and Labour Council. At that inter- 
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. . . . lear 
view pledges of co-operation were exchanged, and it was made quite c 
that de Government could rely on active support from the Labour movement. 


The Government on its side has been careful to honour the undertakings 
given by the Prime Minister at the interview to which I have just referred. 
No step which might affect the workers’ interests has been taken without 


consulting their representatives. 


When the first set of national emergency regulations was issued provi- 
sion was made to protect the livelihood of the workers who go on active 
service by requiring their employers to give them leave of absence, to re- 
engage them on the termination of hostilities. I am happy to say that the 
great majority of employers have signified their willing acquiescence in this 
decision. 

As the country’s war machine was put into operation, use was made of 
the accumulated knowledge and experience of leading trade unionists, _Who 
willingly gave their services without remuneration to the various committees 
formed by the Director-General of War Supplies. 


Realising the paramount need to speed up war production, the workers 
have agreed to innovations which in times of peace would have evoked the 
strongest opposition. They do not do things by halves. Having pledged 
themselves to the maximum war effort, they have loyally assisted the Gov- 
ernment in putting South African industry on a war footing. 


The Minister referred to the provision made in the engineering 
industry for the introduction of semi-skilled workers, known as 
emergency workers, to speed up munitions and armament production. 


The public should realise what it means to the labour movement to 
agree to these emergency measures. In ordinary circumstances they would 
feel bound to resist any scheme so fraught with danger to existing wage 
standards and conditions of employment. The fact that, instead of opposing, 
they have co-operated is a measure of their determination to allow nothing 
to stand in the way of ensuring the final defeat of the enemy. They realise 
that if democracy fails the trade unions fall, and the world would enter a 
dark age. 


In recognition of the workers’ readiness to co-operate, the Government 
is prepared to take special steps to protect wage standards and employment 
conditions. 


When hostilities cease the demobilisation of specially trained technical 
workers will be arranged, in consultation with the officials of the Labour 
Department and the trade unions, to ensure that the reabsorption of these 
workers into civil life is effected without dislocating established standards. 


The end of the war will doubtless bring with it many other labour prob- 
lems. I am confident that when the time comes these problems will be 
solved in the same spirit of mutual understanding and co-operation which is 
such an outstanding feature of the present-day relations between the Govern- 
ment and organised industry. 


I am hoping that, as a result of our experiences in this war, all sections 
of the community will realise the necessity for the establishment of a new 
social order and a new relation between human and human, and that the 
conditions of life of the people must be the first consideration of any 
Government. 





' Cape Times, 23 Aug. 1940. 









STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 






Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 
Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Work 











In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the period- 
ical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, hours 
actually worked, wages and cost of living will be presented in rota- 
tion, one set every three months. Thus the first month in each 
quarter, January, April, July and October, the tables on cost of 
living and food prices will be shown; the second month in each 
quarter the tables on wages; and for the third month in each quar- 
ter the tables on unemployment, employment, and the hours actually 
worked. This arrangement, however, is naturally subject to the 
condition that significant additions to the tables as previously pub- 
lished can be made from the statistical sources available. 

The introductory texts to these tables which give the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number of each volume (in January and July). 
* * * * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review have been 
compiled by the International Labour Office from figures published 
or communicated by the statistical authorities of the various coun- 
tries; in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies have 
been used. Most of the series given in the form of index numbers 
have been computed by the Office on the base 1929=100.1_ There 
are many differences in the methods of compilation of these statis- 
tics in different countries, the more important of which are indi- 
cated as far as possible in the table headings. Account of these 
must be taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the 
statistics give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is 
a these that international comparisons can most usefully be 
made, 

In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, hours 
actually worked, and average wages, an essential distinction has 


*In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures have 
been computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 
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been made between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. 
Each kind constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the 
phenomenon dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which 
are mentioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each 
series? is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agri- 
culture, mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, and 
administration) covered, in accordance with the classification used 
by the Office. The mention of one of these groups does not neces- 
sarily mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is 
composed, but that they cover at least the most important of them; 
when a group is represented only by one or two branches of small 
importance (for example, “mines” by quarries, or “transport” by 
tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns of 
the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative, by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 


Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month; the figures relating to 
the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month; figures covering the average of 
a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in a footnote. 


Separate figures for the different economic branches (expen- 
diture groups in the case of cost-of-living indexes) are published 
in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign © signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign ° signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the hase year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 





* This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the tech- 
nical difficulties involved in certain cases. 
®*Cf. Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, p. VII, for details. 
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Cost or Livinc AND Foop Prices 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 

(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general; 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices.* 

The object of cost of living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large numbet of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the meth- 
ods of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in 
regard to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represented 
in the general index and the items included in each group, etc.), the 
indexes are far from being equally reliable and representative of price 
movement. In any case, the indexes can be used only to measure fluc- 
tuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, and not to 
compare the levels of the cost of living in different countries at any 
given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929=100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (an- 
nual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure 
may perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the 
methods by which many of the indexes are compiled, but these 
errors are at most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the 
indexes reach a certain amplitude. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indexes, the main groups of expenditure covered in. the general 
indexes—food, heating and lighting, clothing, rént, and miscellaneous 
—and the number of towns in which prices are recorded (in some 
cases this number varies according to the expenditure group). 


WAGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 


“In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of lighting and heating which it has not been possible to exclude; 
moreover in two of these countries, no general index being available, the 
index of food and fuel and lighting appears also under the heading cost of 
living. Index numbers of the groups “heating and lighting”, “clothing”, and 
oats not covered in these tables, ‘are given in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics. 
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ing power of money) ; they are given under three different headings: 

(a) Wages per hour—that is, for a fixed unit of time; 

(b) Wages for a normal period of work—the week—as fixed 
by legislation, collective agreements, or custom; 

(c) Wages for a certain period of time—day, week, or month 
—based on hours or days actually worked on the average by the 
workers employed during this period. 

Thus, under (a) hourly wages only are considered, while under 
(b) differences in the normal duration of work between countries 
and from year to year are taken into account, and under (c) the 
influence of overtime and of short time are also taken into considera- 
tion. 

Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 

The statistics of rates enable wages per hour and wages per nor- 
mal week to be compiled—tables (a) and (b). They are based on 
the conditions laid down in collective agreements or decisions of 
arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed unilaterally by the 
emplovers, or are merely the wages recngnised by custom. As a 
tule these standard rates apply only to adult time workers and normal 
hours of work; the degree in which they are representative of 
waves paid to all workers in the occupation in question is limited, 
and varies from one country to another. In countries in which the 
collective regulation of wages is widespread and the rates fixed 
are generally applied. the data may be considered to be representative 
of actual wages. In some countries the rates are described as 
“minimum” rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in 
its strict sense. The general averages are usually weighted accord- 
ing to the numerical importance of the occupations covered, and in 
some cases according to the region concerned, at a specified date. 

(b) Statistics of earnings furnish data on wages per hour as 
well as wages per working day, week, or month—tables (a) and 
(c). The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of 
representative establishments®; they express the average wages per 
worker actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all 
time and piece workers in the establishments covered for hours 
actually worked. As the number of establishments covered by the 
statistics is not usually complete, and may include an undue propor- 
tion of those which offer more favourable conditions of remunera- 
tion. the averages obtained may not be always fully representative 
of the wage level of the whole body of workers in the branches in 
question. Average earnings per hour or per day are generally 
obtained by dividing the total wages paid during a given period by 
the number of man-hours or man-days. worked during that period, 
and earnings per week by dividing the total wages paid in a given 
week by the number of workers employed during that week, Fluc- 
tuations in average earnings are therefore due not only to changes 
in rates of remuneration, indicated in the statistics of rates, but also 





® These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments 
i: the other tables. 
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to changes in the structure of the samples upon which they are 
based. In some countries, the general averages are weighted accord- 
ing to the numerical importance of the various branches at a speci- 
fied date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, the influence of 
structural changes. Sometimes also the chain method has been used 
in order to eliminate the effect of variations in the number of 
establishments covered. 

(c) Statistics of insured wages furnish data on wages per day 
or per working week—table (c)—and are compiled from social 
insurance statistics, either by dividing the total amount of insured 
wages by the number of days worked, or from the numbers of per- 
sons insured whose wages fall within certain ranges, from which 
an average wage can be computed. These statistics usually give 
lower averages than the statistics of rates or earnings, because in- 
surance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage 
is not taken into consideration, and also because the total number 
of insured persons includes certain classes of lower-paid workers 
which are often neglected in other statistics. 

From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable with 
those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the data 
on wages per day or per week given by the statistics of earnings 
and by those of social insurance. Comparisons between these dif- 
ferent kinds of statistics must therefore be made with certain 
reservations. It should also be noted that the category of workers 
covered by the statistics of rates and of earnings is as a general 
rule wage earners only, while certain statistics based on social insur- 
ance cover, at least in part, salaried employees. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower sec- 
tions of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either directly computed from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of new indexes compiled by the Office have been 
added in order to obtain series which are more comparable interna- 
tionally. Thus, certain series have been obtained by combining into 
one general series separate series limited to certain categories of 
workers—e.g. men and women; skilled and unskilled; etc. — by 
applying to the component series a weight representing their impor- 
tance in the base period; other series have been calculated by con- 
verting the original data into another unit of time, with the help of 
statistics of hours actually worked, either, for example, by dividing 
earnings per day by hours worked per day, to obtain an index of 
hourly earnings, or by multiplying hourly rates by hours actually 
worked per week, to obtain an approximate index of weekly earnings. 
As these calculations are to a certain degree approximate, it has 
not been considered appropriate to give here the absolute amounts 
on which these indexes have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing 
power of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index 
numbers (given in another table) to the index numbers of money 
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wages. On account of the differences in the methods of calculating 
cost-of-living indexes, and the consequent variation in their reli- 
ability and sensitivity, the index numbers of real wages must be 
regarded as less exact than those of money wages, It should be 
noted also that too great importance should not be attached to 
slight fluctuations which they may undergo as a result of seasonal 
movements of prices reflected in the cost-of-living indexes. In 
some cases, the cost-of-living index numbers relate to a single town, 
while the statistics of money wages cover the whole country or 
certain areas; in such cases the index numbers of real wages are 
given in brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables of 
the Review are intended to show two aspects of the fluctuations in 
unemployment : 

(a) The number of persons seeking work or registered as unem- 
ployed in certain occupations. Fluctuations in this number are 
determined—like the fluctuations in the number of employed per- 
sons—by many factors: on the one hand, those connected with 
cyclical and seasonal fluctuations of economic activity; on the other 
hand, general population movements and changes in the social 
structure. 

(b) The percentage unemployed — that is, the number unem- 
ployed in relation to the total number of employable persons in the 
branches of economic activity under consideration. This measures 
the “degree” of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general 
population movements and changes in social structure. 

These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed per- 
sons; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon. ® Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to com- 
pleteness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their 
scope, which in turn is determined by the degree of development 
and competence of the institutions providing the data, and on the 
definition of “unemployed” adopted by these institutions. Six main 
types of statistics may be distinguished : 

(a) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope 
of these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an 
unemployed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned under 
(b) and (c)—a person registered at the insurance institution in 
accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a view to 
the acquisition, in due course, of benefit. The percentage is obtained 
by comparing the number of unemployed with the number of insured 
persons. Subject to the observation that the legislation and adminis- 
trative regulations governing the insurance scheme may be amended 
from time to time, these statistics may be regarded as generally the 
most complete and reliable. 





*Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics 
of actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution 
of workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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(b) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the insurance 
is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course of time, 
particularly during periods of depression and as a result of changes 
in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may therefore 
be without great significance, and changes in the numbers of work- 
ers covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may differ, 
and this may influence the statistics. 

(c) Trade union fund statistics, The remarks made under (b) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of 
unemployed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The 
statistics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and in- 
complete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(d) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of bene- 
fits or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union mem- 
bership so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement; the definition and degree of accuracy of the 
term “unemployed” may also vary widely. 

(e) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained is 
determined partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges 
is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are accus- 
tomed to register and the advantages which registration brings them. 
As these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unreliable. 
Where registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of the 
right to unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a voluntary 
system, the figures are comparable in reliability with insurance fig- 
ures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, to exchanges 
operating in connection with large unemployment relief schemes. 
as long as the conditions for the granting of relief are not subjected 
to important changes. When the statistics are such that they can 
be compared with the corresponding number of employable work- 
ers, obtained from some other source, particularly from social insur- 
ance statistics, the percentage of unemployment can be computed. 

(f) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
cussed above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 
factors. 

The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat dif- 
ficult to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and 
agriculture still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the 
main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried 
employees. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment on the one hand in industry (generally manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope’, and 
consequently the most comparable internationally. These series give 
in many cases two measures of employment: numbers employed and 
total hours worked. The series of a general character vary in scope 
from country to country® and are therefore comparable only with 
important reservations. These series relate only to numbers 
employed. 

The index numbers of numbers employed—tables II and III (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total recorded at a specified date, or 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no distinc- 
tion being made between persons working full time and those work- 
ing more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers are 
due principally to cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic 
activity (including action by the public authorities) and to general 
movements of the population and changes in its structure; the last 
two factors may raise the indexes considerably in the course of a 
few years. These series do not as a rule throw any light on the 
proportion of employable workers actually in employment (degree 
of employment). 

The indexes of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment—table III (b)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the “volume of employment”, taking account not 
only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations in 
their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 

(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness 
or accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons 
or of contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number 
of persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from 
the obligations to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a 





* The chief difference in scope in these series is that in certain ones (indic- 
ated by a note) building and construction is: not covered: owing to the im- 
portance of this industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch 
are often different from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may 
have a marked effect on the employment index. 

* The difference in scope of these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, 
to a varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in 
a few series. > 
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kind of complete and continuous census, but their scope is determined 
by the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and by any 
changes that may be made in it, 


(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance 
is compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 
provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected with 
the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit ; in many cases, 
also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not regu- 
larly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its scope 
is liable to fairly wide variations, and indexes can be calculated only 
from the percentages unemployed ; they then indicate fluctuations in 
the degree, not changes in the level, of employment. 


(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the num- 
bers of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given 
date in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total 
number of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different 
types of statistics are to be distinguished: 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g. having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indexes closely reflect fluctuations in employment. 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of certain small estab- 
lishments. 


Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indexes are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indexes (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any ca$e, 
to ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally rep- 
resentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes ; usually the series in question take only 
a part of these factors into account, and they may for this reason 
be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may become 
appreciable after several years. 


Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of Type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, the Office has combined them with statistics of Type B, which 
are available more frequently and more rapidly; the combination 
has been made either by chaining or by interpolation. Series of 
this type are shown in the table as Type A/B. 
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Hours AcTuALLY WoRKED 


Statistics of hours actually worked given in the periodical tables 
of the Review show either: 


Table (a) the average number of hours worked per worker (per 
day, week, fortnight, or month), or 


Table (b) the percentage distribution of workers working a cer- 
tain range of hours. 

These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representativeness from country to country. 


Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker 
are generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked in the establishments covered during a certain period by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during the week, fortnight, or month, 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table (b) by taking 
for each range of hours two representative figures, one based on a 
telatively low average and the other on a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures an average duration falling within two 
limits is obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of 
table (a) gives index numbers of average hours worked computed 
by the Office on the basis 1929=100; in two cases the figures for 
1929 have been estimated from other sources in order to give index 
numbers on this base. 


Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four ranges as uniforni as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period cwing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in the labour turnover; similarly, the amplitude of the 
fluctuations in the index numbers given in table (a) depends to a 
certain extent on the unit of time in which they are expressed. 
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(Base : 1929= 100) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
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2 Quarterly averages. 


Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b= Heating and lighting; c= Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


11929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indexes: 12 towns. 3 Including heating. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base : 1929= 100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; 
1 Territory before 1938. 2 Until 1936, 21 towns. 3 Including heating and soap. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 
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1 National Bank. 


Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b=Heating and lighting; 


2 Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. 





c=Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous 
> Quarterly averages. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; 
1 Imperial Cabinet. 2 Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. 3 Bank of Japan. 
4 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
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OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929=100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b= Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
1 New index based on a family budget for 6 persons (1934 study of the Central Statistical Institute) Institute of 
. Economic Research. 2 Socialstyrelsen. 3 Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 4 VII. 1936. 
Newjindex based on a family living study of 1933 and linked up with the old index. ¢ Including heating and lighting. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRIcES (concl. ) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b= Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


1 Bureau of Labour Statistics. 2 National Industrial Conference Board. #* National Bank. 
4 Chamber of Labour. 5 Incl. coal and soap. 





